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NUMBER TWELVB. 





YOU REMEMBER THE MAID. 





remember the maid with her dark-brown hair, 


y yrT 


And her brow where finger of beauty 


Had written her name, and had stamp'd it there, 


Till at made adoration a duty 
And vou have not forgot how we watch'd with delight 


the 


h charm, a8 a new one Was given, 


grew im our eyes to a vision of light, 


And we thought her a spirit from heaven ! 
And vour heart can recall—and mine oiten goes back, 
With a sigh and a tear, to the ours 


When we 
Of the butterfly’s wing through the flowers ; 
When, in her 
On 


zed on her form, as she followed the track 


young jov, she would smile with delight, 
its plumage of mingling dyes, 
ind lovk'd alter its f 


sku s ’ 


1 she let it go free ght, 


l'o see if it ente rd the 


But 


One Spr 


she wander’d away from the home of her youth, 
r, ere the blown ' 


gy roses Were 
For she fancied the world was a temple of 
And shi 
e fed on a vision and lived on a dream, 


\ 


truth, 
measured all hearts by her own! 





1¢ followed nm over the wave 











she sought—where the moon has a m Ider gleam, 
For a home—and they gave her a grave ! 


There was one whom she loved, though she breathed it to none, 
her soul was a part 


For | ve ol 
And he 
With the 
And, oh! with what anguish we co nted, 
| ic 
And hung o'er her form as 1 faded 
And wept for the beautiful wreck : 


said he lov 
worm of despair i 
roses that d 


iway, 





Yet her eve was as mild and as blue te the last, 
hough shadows stole over its beam 
And her smiles are remember'd, since long they are past— 


" ' 
Like the smiles we have seen m a dream 


fancy had woven a spell, 


k, though her tor 





s were as ¢ 


more soft, and their murmurings fell 


somewhat 


T ey were 


Like a dirge on the listening car 





r grace, 


And while sorrow threw round her a hol 


le and kind 





Though she a 


mk that the 


s was gen 





Yet, It! softness which stole o'er her face 
Had 1 sotter iy power overt e mind‘ 

But it might be, er looks and her tones were more dear, 
And we vali em more ecay 

As we treasure the fast fading flower of the year— 
For we felt she was passing away 

She never complain‘’d—but she loved to the last! 


And the tear m her beautitul eve 
Often told that her 


And the vouth who had left her to dic 


Fut merev came dow? ind t maid ts at rest, 
Where the palm-tree sighs o'er teven; 
And the dew that weeps over the turf on her breast, 


Is the tear of a far to 


elgn heave 





AMERICAN MEMORIALS. 


ANCIENT REMINISCENCES. 


v King's Chapel remont-street, Bost s a monument t 
vy olfra sh ‘ fs Sluriey i 
t 1 CO i es at vy rema " We |} 
eof her exce mn s a the fa iv 
sketches yore tt s ct, as ey pass 
vhs CUSSIVE enema Atte i i ” t \ s 
1 follows 
Near this exce ty ' tal rem e ‘ 
te ! ~ Bb Nite { Wilham Bulle 


vate ers ,a ‘ We 
wenty-fourth y March, 1744 
vente v le d 
s Vv sand Ww iu ( our « ‘ (i ‘ 
ghter us ludva Gov rs | 
Ss vy Bolle ere is m Known that is te \ 
ers iss living \ bore 
r er died w e sin sv 1 hee 
. went for Massachusetts to of Ge Sone. 
= 1, and lett her to be « ree sco v | pro 
y wh she Was to t i yer to apm g s 
S shed respectal y These were Judge Trow ge 
ge Russel, and her uncle, Mr. Te ‘ 
With Judge whridge, at Cambridge, she principally resided 





tT wealth and beauty attracted 
*as well 


admirers at an early age tut it 


inderstood, that her father was averse to her forming anv 
“nmonal connexion in America, and that he looked forward to 
“ making a splendid alliance in England 


1 he early part of he rlife was passed in innocent galetyv, uncloude al 


by thought of the future. She formed those associat with trends 


ions 





of her own sex, to which the youthful mind so naturally turns, and 
felt as uf her world 


At the age of eighteen, she receive d a summon from her tather to 


of happiness existed on this side of the Atlantx 


come to him; and, with deep sensibility, she parted trom Mrs 
Trowbridge, who had supplied to her the place of her own mother 


here was no mother to welcome strange land to w 





her to the ech 
she was going, of her father she had but a shg remembrance 
and, if frends were in store, they must be new ones. She made 
a thousand promises to write constantly ; and said, * that to lay 





open her whole heart’ to those she had left belin 


greatest solace 

Soon after her arrival in England, letters came ; but t 
not the transcripts of her warm and affectionate heart; it was 
dent to her friends, that they were written wa depressed and con 
i 


length, all corre spondence ceased, and they 


report lt 


ved manner. 4 

heard of her only by 
fatl 
ean fr 


stra 


imierstood, ha the 


was s800n 


er did not wish her to continue her mtercourse with her 


rends, and was contimually haunted by tears that she m 
ete it his 


This led 


prolubit her from 


ambitious projects by forming some alliance beneath her 


ruard movements, and to 


um to keep a constant upon her 


anowed 


Mrs 


ence 


general society. One solace, however, hie 


her, and that was the days with 
Western, a frend of 
This lady became attached to Frances, who acquired, tr 
her 
gained in her father’s famualy 

Mrs. Western resided a 


piness to her young trend to quit its 


privilege of passing a few 
female 
fondly 


great respectability and intl 


elegant and cultivated manners, a polish that she could not hav 


few miles from the city, and 


noise and dust and ¢ 


scenes m the country, that reminded her of her early walks in Cam 


harles river Mrs. Wests 


brdge, and the winding course of ( 


had sons, but they were absent from home, and the father’s appre 
ensions, with regard to them, seem not to ive becn awakcne 
One of them returned home on a visit to his mother, wh Frances 
was staving with her. Mrs. Western immediately made arrange 
ments to restore the young lady to her father’s residence the xt 
day, kno s extreme anxiety on the subject 
I'he breakfast hour, with her, was one of cheerful meeting Ss 


took her seat as usual at the table, and, of or waltamg some tine in 
vain forthe appearance of her guest, sept a summons to her room 
Ihe messenger returned with the intelligence, that she was not 
there, and that the room did not appear to have been occupied dur 
ing the night She sent to her sons room; the young s ent was 

it to be tound, the truth flashed upon her mind,—they had « wd 
tog er' Nothing remained but to send a despatch to ti it 
equaint r him with r suspicions 

Hh ] st not ne in re pal ine to cr matisior nd lowe od wrw 
reproaches Hlis accusa s were violent and ul unde aml tue 
nore than hinted, that she was accessory to the ¢ poms \irs 
Western pres rved a calm and dignitted deportinent, and rey 1 
*that the measure Was as pleasant to herself as to | ‘ 
son had 1 vet shed s 4 itior md am mona! Connex 
might prove a it to his f ‘ rospects d exertions s 
ilso observed, «* Was not ol age ind co i t, lors © ft ‘ 
come into macssicn of sown property That s N the 
Was irremec t cy sd bette sultmit to mt wit ivna \ 

Necessity ts a never-failmg couns¢ r The f ‘ ‘ 
imself with solemnly protesting he never w a v set s 








couple wit entloness when they re wd, WwW i they did af 
ew days’ abs ‘ nd endeavo ! y maternal c¢ SS to 
Viale ee sol s 1 dis ( step 
Years passes I v had se er L t 
s cred to his ¢ ‘ sida 
' nan . sband i - er 
a tdi ,¢ 1 1 i i 
So o s after the th of the st « iM d Mrs 
Wes et t « i «ev, tak ‘ int w ‘ \ 
v hie . Mr. West ) of \ 
t ent ‘ =“ W 1 we suially perte t 
| \ -wW ind id sta sow 
iiss = te = pst em 
The m ers first ) vas he t is in 
; t \ ‘ tine 1¢ ad ‘ a ° ° 
« ow ' ‘ ‘ \ m 
ek, ‘ \ 
oss . le \ i 
, Wite 
‘ t ‘ * Vulh ito 
‘ readt wiety, 


safe and 





s ex . L 1 te . atone 
Ih . she look . slic 
ais < ‘ . \V i . ‘ 
> te ox ii to ev 
elm Mr. Westem, in endeavou ) stop the horses 
they rushed funonusly faggard, received @ Violent blow on his ; 
from tiv pole ol the , and teil dead on the spot His 
wretched wite famted at the imtelligen and so dread wast 
shock, that for manv months her reason was artial est red 
Her father could not resist this accumulation of distress He went 


immediately to see her, and continued the intercourse, soothing her 


gnef by pare ntal tenderness 
she resided wholly in 


’ = 
After these melancholy events took place, 




















1¢ country, devoting herself to the education of her children. She 
died many vears since; and only one of her American trends stil 
Survives her 
Wi this little narrative s suff tly nicresting to ake 
one ot her early letters acceptable It was addressed to the fnend 
just alluded to, after ret ’ m a Visit she xt been making 
her rhe co ast it forms betwee e thoughtless garety of a 
yg anal the eart-rending ev s of alts te s very striking 
Vhe cal allusions ‘ ns to people who earsted before the 
revolution, as well as the mode of travelling ut describes, making a 
To eV yport to Bos occupy nearly a day and a 
hait ’ i ‘ es e ott co mt with the 
present limes, and modes of travelling by railroad and steam 
i ’ e 1762 
* Dear Sinny—Last ever I heard of an opp ty to send 
to you, and | cannot omit writing nut must oive a short account of 
my journey ck, w Vas not very agreeable, on account of the 
roads Yo ca ‘ mw be t vi r was we could 
o walk orses sc VE nudes, and . = we to Par 
ker's rive one of the w s ‘ se came off It took some 
time to ge on aga | vw we entered Rowley woods 
I was heartily tired They ‘ k ad dis ud | thought 
of nothing but robbers, and deter ed, if we were attacked, to sur- 
render even my N. P. ea s save V Wie all at once 
| saw aman on horse K wards us 1 bey to tremble, 
but who do you t Kk it ved ‘ Mr J ithan Jackson! of 
rsons in the w | ‘ ke a or' We vd a litth 
asant conversa n, d ‘ ceded buat d not get to He 
verley t t irk l ox ng Ww on vy, found the 
roads 1! etter, Ll arrived at Cambrid ho relock 
l'o-d ss \ we hav las ) ro dress, from 
M Apple | mv Ww | x | ule ‘ verv well; 
the tok . 44 i - i iid are weo t eve’ n ' d not 
» bevond sta s iH ‘ ‘ the pro 
ty eu ‘ ther sex ve sa t 
s I s . ! vi \ k I ’ yp 
k s to self. 1 . to 1 ma t I shall 
soon recover f for it is 2 ; 7 
cannot casily s s 
“Here am I, s ’ 1 r that we 1 not e of this 
d weather w vas tn. l ‘ ! c 80 
we t tl 1d i« t ‘ ¥ it looke \W « sun 
was out 
I had st for tell Ww yN. P rs 
were ed I the t ! s ired 
y we t ' t How IT want sere 
= Ww a. Ww a 
| I don't 
ly \ j 
‘ sa i. ‘ to v ive 
Mr M a vely uk out 
st Is n iL 3 st 
eg f to It w “k f ril 
er ‘ one Mr W He ts a preacher 
‘ fas ys “ | ‘ ! ; 
t samme mome iv , “ ‘ 4 } 
‘ ( * vi s ‘ low Iw 7) Acre 





SKETCHES OF REAL 


A TRUE STORY. 


THE NOVICE. 


ed tot ! ‘ vt 








Tie Coun \ eat dal 
~-ossions, | her 
childhood, « ; I life, 
nat, before .' , o eute or ne 
victat: Returning 
m \ \ M ’ 1, her 
e ‘ ttact ten 
s ‘ M. de Villeroi 
ue ‘ ‘ i is sister, 
Ma ‘ ( 
Phos try d, unfortunatels 
i M irevenge tor sone 
s.r ‘ CTS; an Oppe ty 
{ ‘ ell, s bong appe inted 
Ss ’ iss at t ! ™ ik ‘ “mu rm 
The ~ ‘ “ r ce at the roval abbey ol 
i ‘ t ‘ Core ‘ Paris the abbess of which co 
ve em \ nnected with her tam and yomed her heartily 
endeavouring to induce the fair novice to increase the already 
urge number ot strious ladies of the house of Villeroi, who ad 
attained the highest hor rs of the church 
. er precaulion of sending to the 


I 


mar Uisc adopted the fur 
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swells nor opens; it is obedient ; it has always a field of battle r¢ udy 
for victory. Oh the land! the land!” and, as he uttered these 
words, he stamped with enthusiasm. The first boats saved the 
vessel; the emperour returned home, wrote a letter the next mom. 
ing, and gave it to me to deliver to Josephine, whom I was abhoy 
I fancied that he had there given vent to feelings. » 





“You will have to answer me, madame, by and by,” replied the 
archbishop ; and he put the same question to Henriette again. 

“T am just turned seventeen,” faltered out the blushing novice. 

‘“‘In what diocese did you receive the white veil!” 

“In the diocese of Toul.” 

“How!” in the diocese of Toul?” exclaimed the archbishop, in to join 
a very loud noice. “The seat of Toul is void; the bishop of Toul | which I could only guess from the few words he had uttered 
has been dead these fifteen months, and no one there can be autho- I started, and presented the letter to the empress. She read 


Your noviciate is null and void, young 1 


Abbey of Panthemont, partly as companion, partly as attendant up- 
on her neice, a tenant’s daughter, Eugenie Latour, whose vocation 
for a religious life she well knew, promising that if she succeeded 
in inducing Henriette to take the veil, she would herself furnish the 
money required for her entering the same convent In addition to 
this, anonymous letters were dropped, by unknown hands, into the 
apartment of the fair maiden, announcing that Adrien was on the 





point of marriage to a Russian princess ; and the Marquise showed 
communications addressed to hereclf to the same effect; so that | raze d to receive novices 
poor Henriette, hearing nothing from her false lover, and assailed | lady! and weérefuse to receive your profession.” 

He then rose from his seat, assumed his mitre, took his crosier 


in my presence, and then said, * You have passed a terrible night” 
“The emperour has perhaps deseribed it to you!” I obsery: 
feeling anxious to know what he had written under the influence 
that moment, when he had been so completely bated. * A stor 
delineated by him must indeed be a picture.” “ Nearly so,” 
turned Josephine; “he is even poetical, see.” Saying 


on every side by persuasions and arguments In favour of a religious 
from the hands of an acolyte, and said, addressing the assembly— 
** My very dear brethren, there is no necessity for us to examine 


the sincerity of her religious 


life, was at last driven to resume the dress and duties of a novice, 


and to announce her mtention of becoming a nun as soon as the re- 


quisite forms could be undergone and interrogate this young lady on a . 
Although, however, the ard uls¢ had, to a certain point, suc- vocation There is, at prese nt, a canon cal obstacle to her pr tes- words, she handed the letter to me, and I read as follows 
ceeded in her end, one of the means which she employed had com- | ston As to any future impediments, we reserve to oursé Ives the “ MapamMe aND DEAR wire—During the four days that I 
pletely failed her Eugenie Latour, an affectionate, honest-hearted | means to ascertain whether any such exist In the meanwhile, I | been absent from you, I have been ince ssantly on horseback, 
forbid any other ecclesiastic whatever to assume the power of ac- | !8 motion, without any injury to my health. M. Moret has 


girl, had, with the quick sympathy of youth towards youth, become 
: : neiiitlaeas peas" ial 
idy, and seeing at once, and the || cepting her vows, on pain of interdiction, suspension, and nullity, formed me of your plan of starting on Monday, and if yo 





unfeinedly attached to her youn 




















more strongly from her own deeply-seated religious feelings, that and this in virtue of ovr metropolitan rights, according to the bull “Y 7 journeys you will reach the waters without fatigue 
poor Henriette’s vocation was the result rather ot disappointed love | eum proximus r wind having freshened much during the night, one of ou 
than of devotion, and mistrusting, most justly, the good faith of the When he had pronounced these words, a sound, as of approbation, |S ls im the roads was driven out te sea, became « 
marquise, Who seemed to her sense of simplicity taking too much was heard from many parts of the building, but the prelate instantly among the rocks, a league from Boulogne. I thought We 
pains to establish that whieh, if true, needed not such reiterated | sung, in a grave and solemn voice, ** Adjutorium nostrum in No- | but we succeeded in saving every thing It was ag s 
proots, suddenly de manded her dismission and her wages, and set |) mine Domini;”’ and, turning to the altar, he proceeded to give the the firing of the alarm-guns, ‘ ve shore covered with lights, 
forth from the ruimed Grenelle, determined, if possible, to get to| benediction of the holv sacrament, while Henriette, scarcelv able roaring with fury; the whole hight passe d im anxious ¢ 
the speech of the Viscount de Mornay to support herself, was led to the nearest seat, where she hid her | 84ve, or the expectation of seeing the unhappy crew pers 
Whether her pilgrunage might not have conducted her to St face in her hands to conceal her varied emotions, among which id divided be rp en the n ant, the oce in, and et \t 
Petersburgh, there 1s no saving, had she not, luckily, bethought her- | thankfulness was predominant in the morning all brightened again, all were saved, 
self of repairmg to the hotel of the noblemen in whose suite Adrien Meanwhile, though the considerate pre late, in order to avoid a) a8ti in a romantic or epic dream ; a feeling which would 





1 drenched 


me aware that I was alone, if fatigue 





had revisited the court o hie « xposure of the nefarious proceedings of the marquise, that 


the Czar, where she immediately ascer- |p 
he might not disgrace a noble family, had taken advantage of a vio- 


: . +} ae 
tained that the secretary of the embassy had been unable to en- me any other power than that of sleeping 


counter the severity of the climate, and had been sent, under medi- || lation of forms to unnul the ceremony, that lady found herself so 








cal advice, to his chatean, near Lyons despised and avoided in the circles in which she had hitherto moved, Law or copyricnut.—We extract t following from a ¢ 
Hither the faithful girl repaired, husbanding, as best she could, | that she was forced to quit Paris; a ul, on pretence of illness, she | petition by Hood to the wisdom of Parliament on the suby 

her own small means, and performing, partly on toot, and partly by | set out to travel in a foreign land. And in a happy marriage ter- | law of copyright :—* That your petuutioner hath two childre 
e aid of good-natured travellers, a journey whose duration and minated this romance of rea fe look up to him not only as the author of the Comie Anr 


the author of their being That the etlect of the law as ré 





th 

dilliculty ean hardly be adequately cstunated im these days of steam- 

boats and rail-ways She found the Viscount de Mo nav, as sie MISCELL ANEOUS SELECTIONS author is virtually to disimherit his next-of-kin, and cut } 
. A. 4 SSE AS. 


a book instead of a shillme. That your petitioner is very w 








expected, si k rather of grief than of disease A similar system ot 

decent had been pract sed with re spect to him, and he, when Eu : mS 3 ? write lor posterity on the lowest terms, and would not « 

genie made her appearance in his apartment, fully believed that AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON, long credit, but that when his heir shall apply for paymu 

Mademoiselle de Villeroi, to whom he had written repeatedly, with- Tue question has often been asked, why did Napole on abandon | terity, he will be referred back to Antiquity Phat as a man’s 

out receiving any answer (letters which the Mary ise had taken wood iis design of invading England! In a late work by M. Amault, clong to his head, so his head should belong to his heirs 

care should never reach the convent.) had already taken the veil entitled “ Sowrenrs de la rie privie de Napoleon,” the author sayvs— © Uie contrary, your petitioner has ascertamed, by a nice « 
The tidmes which his unexpected visiter had to tell him gave |) Would it be thou refine too much on the involuntary emo- | Von, that one of his principal copyrights will ¢ xpire on the sa 

that his only son should come ot age The very law of n 


hun fresh lite He immediately despatched her to the Princess | tions of Napoleon, if in them we were to seek the solution of this |! Phy 

































































Potocka, t Russian wile of lish nobleman, and the friend 1 enestion! | was an eye-witness to the following adventure, in | tests agamst an unnatural law which compels an author to w 
Paris upon whose aid he most contidently relied, and proposed fol which I believe I have traced the primary cause of his change of | ¢Veryvedy's posterity—except fis own Finally, whereas 
lowing himself as speedily as his health would permit plan. Several of us were sitting with him one evening at Bou- een | ged *if an author writes for posterity, let him look 1 
Kugeme aryved at the H[otel Potocka on the very eve of the loone. when an aid-de-camp sudad ily entered, saving that a storm terity lor his reward.’ our petitioner adopts that very a 
profession The fourteenth of March was the fatal time, and this was raging, and that a gun vessel had just been carried away eNa- and on its very prin ple prays tor the adoption of the bill i 
was late on the evenm evening do T say! efore the necessary poleon snatched up his hat, and, without speaking a word to us, %3 Mr. Sargent ‘Valtourd, seeing that by the present art 
explanations had taken place, it was deep im the night of the thu hurried out of the room, mutt ring to hunself, “another storm!” posterity is bound to pay everybody and anybody but the t 
teenth; and the princess, as her only chance, resolved to set forth | We followed, and were soon on the shore with him The night itor And your peutioner shall ever pray rHoMas 
at once on her search tor the ¢ bishop was dark, the wind roared, the sailors sho ited, and every now and Voice or Tue winp.—Mr. Head, the author of ** North A 
The archtnshop was, however, no where to be found All that) then we heard signals of distress from the vessel. * Let us go to Forest Scenes,” who passed a winter on the shores of Ke 
she could Jearn from the drowsy Swiss porters of the palace was,! the reseue of your comrades,” cried the emperour No one re- Bay, an outlet of Lake Huron, has described, ma very 
that he was ¢ ier iv retirement at the seminary of Samt Magloise, ied, and at that moment the moon b t ir om behind the clouds ; ! ner wey ous natural careneces and events that 
er he was gone to pass the féte of St no with the holy tathers nd, seeing that searcely any succow been attempted. he be- | rest to an abode in those frozen regions. ** [ was,” says 
of the Chartreuz in the zue d° Enfer, was resting lumself at) ¢qame irritated and vexed at the indecision of those aro id hon casionally surprised by sounds by the wind, indeseribably aw 
his conztry-house at Conflairs s Seme! He loudly and haughtily exclaimed Ah! the sailors are afraid grand Whether the vast sheet of ice was made to y 
sathled and disappoited, the princess drove back to her hétel of the sea! I shall send for my grenadiers '” bellow, like the copper which generates thunder on the s 
She retired to rest, after giving Eugene to the care of her atte d At these words all were in motion; the empe rour urged the de- OF whether the air, rushing t ivh its cracks and fissures 
ant But, as her love of justice, her hatred of pertidy, and her parture of the boats with voies wd vesture, ind followed them with | the noise, I will not pretend to say; still less deseribe the 
affectionate piety for its amiable and innocent victims, made it im his eves. till they disappeared in the darkness and swell of the sea. | Mtonations that struck upon the car. A dreary, undula 
poss! ‘le for her to sleep, while any means to prevent the m ditated = '[he shore was svon covered wit 1 the alarm-cun was) mdered trom poimt to point perple xing the mind to 
Injury was as yet untried, at seven o'clock Engenie was sum- the only sound which could be hea hat of the waves. Wher it came or whither it went, whether aerial or subts 
moned to the carriage, and they drove tot abbey * Let me see Each time it fired the emperour looked uneasily at the water, and Semetimes hike low moanings, and then swell imto ¢ 
the abbess as soon as possible,” was the message sent. The an- then turned to those near n, in order to collect their opinions notes, as if produced by some .Lolian in , itt g 
swer, as might be expected, was a positive ret sal The abbess Among these he several times heard, ** What folly! it is impos- | @ud without metaphor, the voice of winds unpr soned in 
was obliged to be in office at that hour in the chure h She then sible to live m such a sca ill must per sh! It would be better to oO! the d cp hight I listened, for the first tume , tow 
asked if she might not be permitted to enter the convent, to reveal abandon the gun-vessel. ‘This comes of meddling with what wedo "ew pr fectly new to me much I experienced its repet 
something to her of the greatest importance. ‘The reply was, “ By | not understand.” Again the gun was fired, and again. “ They many subsequent occasions, when the te mnerature fell eu 
no means, except by permission of the arehbishop of Paris.” And) have drifted more than a league,” said Napoleon; * they will Porsvirs oF pLeascre.—Lord Chesterticld spent his w 
now, almost in despair, the princess re-entered the e: ge, and perish on the rocks Where 1© boats! Do you not see anything im the vain pursuits of pleasure, and yet happiness continu 
established herself at the door of the church, there to the of them?” “ Nothing, sire,’ plied “We must go,” cried the his search Listen to his candid confessk n “ J have = 
arrival of the prelate emperour * A boat! quick! a boat!” A naval officer ventured silly round of business and pleasure, and have done w 
The clock had struck eleren, when one of the servants of the to re mark on the state of the sea Napoleon lovked at him, and Have chyoved all the pleasures of the world, and contim 
princess forced his way to her carriage. ** Madame,” said he, has- — sternly answered: * Have vou no ears, then! Do you not hear the thei tutulity, and do not regret their loss. 1 appraise ther 
tily, “the archbishop entered by the cloister-door ; he is already || yexsel at her last gasp?” A fresh shot was fired—* That is perhaps |, Teal valuc, which, in truth, is very low; whereas those v 
at the altar, and the ceremony is going to gin.” her last sigh,” he continue d \ boat was made ready, the em c- hot experienced aiways overrate them They only see the 
The princess and Eugenie shuddered when they heard this intel- | pour stepped into it, | followed him with four rowers and the above- | a! d are dazzled with the glare. But | have been behind t 
ligence ; but, recovering her presence of mind, the princess wrote mentioned naval officer The men v gorously struggled with the When I retleet upon what I have seen, what I have heard, 
a few lines on her tablets, and then ordered her valet to make way waves: the emperour stood upright at the prow, one loot resting on I have done, | cannot persuade mys¢ lf that all the 
for them through the crowd, and conduct her to the sacristy with- | the gunwale, so that the w wes which sometimes inundated us broke bustles of the world had anv reality. Shall I tell you 
out losing a moment; giving Eugenie, meanwhile, to the care of | oyer his knee ; looking fixedly before him, he several times said in thus melancholy situation with the meritorious resignatior 
another servant, desiring him to see her safely seated in the church. |g low voice—"* Do we advance!" “ Searcely, sire,” answered the sistency which most men boast! No sir! I re ie comnot 
Never had a more brilliant assembly of royalty, nobility, and per-| paval officer. ‘ Your men have neither strength nor courage,” he I bear it, because | cannot help it, whether | will or no. I 
sons of varied claims to distinction, been gathered together on such returned. ** Sire,” said the officer, “ we e it expect them to nothing but killing time the best way Lean.” What a 
an occasion. ‘The pride of the aunt had led her to make the cere- | do more, the sea runs so high.” * »sea! the sea!” n red this confession upon what is generally called worldly pleas 
mony of her niece's profession as imposing and dignified as possibl Napoleon: “ it rebels; but we can conquer it Novick OR ALARM GONG.— A very Ingemious Instrument has 
Ill did her sparkling dress, however, accord with the deadly white- At this moment we were driven back by a huge wave, which imvented by Captain George Smith, R. N., mtended to giv 


ness of her check, and the langour of her countenance, as shea@waited, caused us to lose the way we bad made, and seemed like an an- mg of the approach, and to announce the course a steamer ts s 


with the firmness of despair, the opening of the gates Of the choir.) swer from the ocean. The emperour stamped ; the rowers began on In a fog It consisis of a gong, on which a hammer is 
strike every ten seconds, a certam number of blows, bv a 


As she rose from her knees a sort of loud murmuring was heard = again; when another gleam from the moon showed us the other 
at the bottom of the church, amongst the servants in livery. “Tur boats. * Stupid fellows '” s uid the emperour, * they are wrong! 
those footmen out!” cried a nobleman, in a very loud voice: but ‘The vessel is to the lett; they will throw themselves into the Eng- 
they were already departing untidden, for they were bearing out ajfish guard. We must warnthem, Order some one to go and tell.) east, twice ; 
young man who had fainted, but was recovering, and strugggling tol], . . He turned round, and then first seemed sensible that his conds. by this systematic method the position, course, a 
remain where he was. ‘This circumstance drew Henrictte’s atten=|j habits of command had betraved him into an absurdity ; there wer mity of a 
tion to the spot, just as her aunt was leading her to kneel before the neither staff nor aid-de-camps near him; his will and his orders | In rivers Captain Smith proposes the vessel to emit single s 
observant prelate. She saw, she recognized her lover in the now could not extend beyond the boat, and were imprisoned by the | every ten seconds, which would be sufficient to give warning 
passive youth whom they were bearmy away, and who uttered an | waters His snuff-box was in his hand, and he tossed it mto the Parnos.—We tind the following beautitul specimen ot 
“Oh dieu!’ which thrilled to her very soul; but the angry pressure | wave, which was rising against us It seemed as though he were || of sinking, in a late number of the Logansport (Indiana) Her 
of her arm by her enragad and alarmed relation, recalled her to her- | trying to exorcise the sea, but the boat was nearly swamped, and || “* On Sunday evening last we were visited with the heaviest s' 
self. What an expression of interest, love, anxiety, and agony our danger became imminent. Again the officer ventured to speak. || we recollect to have experienced for years The rain des 
beamed from her glistening eve, as she turned to kneel at the feet of | * The sea is dreadful, sire ; we shall soon be unable to steer the | im torrents—the thunder roare d incessantly—and the lig 
. when the awful moment was really || boat.” “ Shall we then suffer these unfortaimate persons to perish!” | seemed a constant glare—a sheet of livid fire. During the = 


simple machinery, according to the course the vessel ts s 
For example, uf she be sailig north, the gong ts struck 
if south, three ; and if west, tour times every 


steamer will be clearly announced to any other ‘ 





the archbishop! But when ther 





come, she felt that the ceremony must go on, though she would be | said Napoleon. * Sire ! our loss will not save them.” the tin-shop of Mr. Higgins was struck by lightning and 

a wretch for life. Neither that look of agony, nor that of humble No answer was made to this. I gave a sign to the officer to re- | damaged.” 

resignation which succeeded, was lost on the benevolent prelate, who | turn, when Napoleon seated himself on the prow, and remained | A R&apy ReParTe®.—A young man in a large company, 

was holding in his hand tablets enamelled in gold |, buried in thought. At length we reached the shore; when, jump- | canting on a subject w hich he knew little about, a lady ask 
“Sister,” said he, in the kindest tone, * what is your age !” ing out, he took hold of my arm, and said, “ The land! the land! || his name. “ Scarlet,” replied a gentleman. * That may be, 


“She is nineteen,” cried her aunt. || do you comprehend? it never fails the foot of a soldier; it never || plied the lady, * and yet he is not deep read.” 





. 
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KING ARTHUR'S ADVENTURE. 


Beneatu the castle’s gloomy pride, 
In ample round did Arthur mde 
Three times ; nor living thing he spied, 

Nor heard a living sound, 

Save that, awakening from her dream, 
The owlet now began to scream, 
In concert with the rushing stream, 

That washed the battle mound 
Tle lighted from his goodly steed, 

And he left him to gaze on bank and mead ; 
And slowly he climbed the narrow way, 
That reached the entrance grim and gray, 
And he stood the outward arch below, 

And his bugle-horn prepared to blow, 

In summor 
Deeming to rouse from iron slee p 
The guardian of this dismal keep, 

Which well he guessed the hold 
Of wizard stern, or goblin grim, 
Or pagan of gigantick limb, 


The tyrant of the world 


} 








blithe and bold, 





The ivory bugle’s golden tip 
Twice touched the monarch’s manly lip, 
And twice his hand withdrew 
Think not but Arthur's he 
His shield was crossed by the blessed rood, 
Had a pagan host before him stood, 
He had charged them through and through ; 
Yet the silence of that ancient place : 
Sunk on his heart, and he paused a space 





irt was good ¢ 





Ere vet his horn he blew 
But, instant as its larum rung, 
The castle-gate was open flung, 
Portcullis rose with crashing groan 
Full harshly up Its groove of stone, 
The balance beams obeved the blast, 
And down the trembling drawbridge cast. 
The vaulted arch before him lay, 
With naught to bar the cloomv way, 
And onward Arthur paced, with hand 
On Caliburn’s resistless brand 


An hundred torches, flashing bright, 
Dispelled at once the gloomy night 
That lowered along the walls, 
And showed the king's astonished s ght 
The inmates of the halls 
Nor wizard stern, nor goblin grim, 
Nor mant huge of form and limb, 
Nor heathen knight, was there ; 
But the cressets, which odours flung aloft, 
] ) 


ght and soft, 


Showed, by their vellow 
A band of damsels fair! 

Onward they came, like summer wave 

7 hat d : 

An hur dred voices we leome gave 

' 


inces to the shore 


And welcome o'er and o'er 
An hundred lovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the monarch’s mail, 
And busy laboured to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and tron clasp ; 


One wrapped him in a mantle fair, 

And one flung odours on his hair ; 

His short curled mnglets one smooth’d down, 
One wreathed them with a myrtle crown 

A bride upon her wedding day 

Was tended ne'er by troop so gay 


Loud laughed they all—the king, in vain, 
With questions tasked the giddy train ; 
Let him entreat, or crave, or call, 

“Twas one re ply—loud laughe ad they all: 
Then o'er him mimic chains they tlng 
Framed of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle foree unite, 
Onward to drag the wondering knight 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with blows, 
Dealt with the lily or the rose 

Behind him were in triumph borne 

The warlike arms he late had worn. 

Four of the tram combined to rear 

‘The terrours of Tintadgel's spear ; 

‘Two, laughing at their lack of strength, 
Dragg’d Caliburn m cumbrous length ; 
One, while she aped a martial stride, 
Placed on her brows the helmet’s pride, 
Then seream'‘d “twixt laughter and surprise, 
To feel its depth o’erwhelm her eves 

With revel shout, and triumph song, 

Thus gaily marched the giddy throng 


Through many a gallery and hall 
They led, I ween, their royal thrall. 
At length, beneath a fair areade, 


pate 
heir march and song at once they staid. 


The eldest maiden of the band, 
(The lovely maid was scarce eighteen,) 
Raised, with imposing air, her hand, 
And reverend silence did command, 
On entrance of their queen ; 
And they were mute.—But as a glance 
They steal on Arthur's countenance 
Bewildered with surprise, 
Their smothered mirth again ‘gan speak, 
In archly dimple d ehin and che t R 


And laughter-lighted eves. 








he attributes of these high days 
Now only live in minstrel lavs ; 
For Nature, now exhausted, still 
Was then profuse of good and ill 
Strength was gigantic, valour | 
And wisdom soar'd bevond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam, 
As lights not now a lover's dream. 





Yet e’en in that romantic age, 
Ne’er were such charms by mortals seen, 
As Arthur's dazzled eyes engage, 
When forth on that enchanted stage 
With glittering train of maid and page, 
Advanced the castle's queen 
While up the hall she slowly pass'd, 
Her dark eve on the king she cast, 
That flash'd expression strong ; 
The longer dwelt that lingering look, 
Her cheek the livelier colour took, 
And scarce the shame-faced king could brook 


The gaze that lasted long 





A sage, who had that look espied, 
Where kindling passion strove with pride, 
Had whispered, * Prince, beware ' 
From the chafed tiger rend the prey, 
Rush on the lion when at bay, 
Bar the fell dragon’s blighting way, 
But shun t} . 





at lovely snare 


At once, 
The dame approac! d her warlike guest, 
With greeting in that fair degree, 
W here female pr de and courtesy 
Are blended with such passing art 





t mward strife suppress¢ d, 


As awes at once and charms the heart 
A courtly welcome first she gave, 
Then of his goodness ‘gan to crave 
Construction fair and true 
Of her hght maidens’ idle mirth, 
Who drew from lonely glens their birth, 
Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 
And dignity their duc 
And then she prav'd that he would rest 
That mght her castle's honoured guest 
The monarch mectly thanks expressed, 
The banquet rose at her behest, 
With lay, and tale, and laugh and jest, 


pace the evening flew 





The lady sate the monarch by, 


Now m her 
* 


+} lither 
And with mnditlerence seemed to hear 


ished and shy, 





The tales he whispered m her ear 


Her bearing modest was and fair, 
Vet s idows of constr t were there, 
That show'd an over-cautious care 


Some mward thought to hide 





Cott did she } = ntulit iV 
And cast down he rye k eve 
Oft check’ soft vol IS Sig 
hat heaved he moms | 
Slight svmpton hut sie erds Know 


1 guess d, 





traint expresst d 





the breast, 


Nay, he arme out, dear ne pnew I mm not blaming you, but 
would have vou remember, that though dear Lady Mallorv may 





a vear or two older than vourselt d weh vou ive ‘ 
customed for vears to treat her almost as an elder sister, yet she os 
still most beautiful, voung, nd de nicresting; and w t ts 
still more to the purpose, KK . si : evidently of an aflectionate, 
wari, and sensible heart Now, R .m the good world 

we live, | am sorry to say that men who « siuier themscives pe 
sons of high honour, seem to place their de rs with women | 
vond that code of laws by which they reg ite eu deal rs wit 
other mer The man who would t n welf diseraced, and 
would be so in his own eves for ever, if he were to tell a le. t 
break a promise or a vow—to che ‘ ve the most trifl 
particular to misiead, by any false ‘ \hatsoeve arent tie 
man—scruples not but too often, to mislead, deceive, to break his 
promise, to violate ls oath to a wo mn. to cheat er out of th 
which is her noblest possession eace fy d and tra tv of 
heart—to trifle with her atlections, t sult. to dishonour, to be 
trav Even after | has done so, he rs received in society, courted, 
flattered, liked, and the acts which s istamp hin wi ote 
infamy are regarded almost im the s class with some gallant 
feats pu rformed m the chase sou vet of skilful pohey, or n \ 
daring There are some, however, who ditler trom the creed, and 
who abhor such conduct I own mvs e, Ralph. I leok upor 
it that the man who behaves ill to a we . and vet would not do 
so to a man, only shows himself to be at heart a coward; for the 
only cause which enables, permits, or stifies anv such act ts, it 
woman cannot protect or avenge herself. She os trusted, Ralph, 
by God and by her weakness to man’s nour; and if we prize our 
honour—il we hold it really dear as a truce and veritable prineipic 
for the guidance of our conduct, and not me Vv as a fantastic and 
relative notion to be formed on the « ! others—we shoul 
be far more scrupulous, deleate, thoughttul, in all our acts and 
feclings towards woman than even towards ma We know that 
every gentleman has his sword by his side to redress himself if we 
do him wrong; but we know that a woman has no redress but 
silence, sorrow and endurance Do not look grieved, Ralph, for 


heaven forbid that I should ever imsinuate such a charge agamest 
} 





vou, that vou could knowmgly behave ill, or mid ever break a 
vow, or willingly fail in any promise toa woman! I know you too 
well, Ralph—vour mother was my sister—it is impossible But 
sometimes men of the verv best principles and imeclmations do not 
consider sufficiently that the structure of a woman's heart and feel- 
ings is as fine, as delicate, as casily affected and inured as her 
‘orporeal frame We may unintentionally raise thoughts and ex- 





pectations which may be disappointed, tor the gratifeation of a few 


hours in pleasant society ; we may teach a woman to believe that 


we seek to make that soc ir own tor ever From that belhef 
may grow up feelings deeper, stronger, more enduring; and then 





when disappoint ine nt comes, sorrow takes possession of the heart 


where joy once dwelt; shame at having aided to deceive itself, 


gives an additional pang to the agony of being deceived, an age of 
regret, and mortification, and cold chagrin, very often succeeds 
from such causes alone, toa youth of joy and thoughtless happiness 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


SIMPLE PLEASURES 





A oreat laugh is endeavoured to be raised at what are called 
simple ple asures We have, in the present day, some laughing 
philosophers ; not of that ancrent sort, mdeed, whose ridicule was 
excited by the folhes of ther tellow-creatures Innocence, chastity, 
and religion, are among the topics of modern pleasantry ; especially 
with our men of strong thinking For our parts, we are not dis- 
posed to yom im this laugh; lx se, notwithstandimyg this well-in- 


tended raiulery, we cannot help thinking that there does exist a 


class of simple pleasures, im which it is not merely safe for a woman 




















to indulge, but which not to love, or to be ca e of loving, argues 
some original defect m ¢ heart and m the understanding But 
let us not be understood to mean by simple pleasures, the enter- 
lainments of ¢ p and ball, or banmdalor Neither do we confine 
the idea to the picking up of plants, the collect of shells, the 
nstruction of parrots, the fabrication of pin-cus s, und the past- 
ing of charades upon firesereens But to« ten te the Creator's 
works, to study them, to imitate them, to fill the eve d the ima 
rina with their beauties, to rtot ecnt ‘ s tlhe . ‘ 
ind to pursue them to the t ‘ imal Cone slotis 1 t ’ 
walk, to meditate, to lux ite the cheerful mfiluence of fine 
weather to tram vegetation, to pl nt and improve the gar n, to 
mitigate the phvsk id moral evils that oss ar a ‘ v re 
conciling, releving, ct are all, whet ditted byw v 
tuous education, enyjo of simple celish e-bred fe 
lieity ica e of tlours oOcener Arid ‘ t, wilh 
little aid from artifical culture Dhese may properly be ranked 
among simpic pleasures, because they want no tac ery to set 
them up Phey ive at first arn hat ts, at nature s thew s 
ects and mcttements eV « the eco ons of virtueus leis ‘ 
and uns usticated i ts Is ’ ilily tor these chea nd 
Innecent pleas ther s ‘ preparatory oduc on 
a first my se must be givent the sensiinlities, which tmav set 
them forward in a mght direction Before the works of the Dery 
can be made to mterest and de ht, the fear and love of his power 
and woodness must be established our nunds upon other grounds 
in the fluctuating f 1 sof taste No education can be 
profitable without the sanction of re Its d, however, be 
presented to the n nd, not as a tas hut as a recreatiol which it 
s well titted to become whe lew y meuleated lt atlords a 
natural entertan ent tothe s ost ¢ osities of « dren, an 
excellent exercise to their ope tac es, and a suflicrent mente 
ment to all the good | ensities of the young mind It » the sun 
i the svstem ¢« ‘ ‘ the dispenser ¢ ] t and heat to the 
W hole a, py s attractive powe t manit s every i I 8 
proper place and s | n lea out of the system, 
‘ from ov t« 1 son \ ‘ rm ts that « exity, 
Tis] ‘ ‘ i ve a ‘ way to almos 
ove vu { mu tha st 1 « ‘ ato ‘ ‘ * » hv 
the p treatiers in s _e . 
SUCCESS of vapid | . Were re omy erly ended 
’ te et AA ‘ thet ‘ ‘ more 
! ‘ Tt Ss “ t ‘ ‘ | ! ‘ iT 
ot ‘ ‘ { wnners. W t re 
‘ ‘ ead = ‘ 1 ‘ i ‘ 
duced toa l {1 { e beauty virtue 
ef " * Lhey et 
s ! x ‘ a cod ‘ ~ Lbut tive 
‘ q ‘ ‘ ‘ Vv tin Na 
1 V 1 ‘ = ofl ‘ “Tt ‘ 
i hey «t { ess ‘ tow ‘ " du “ 
a « v i em to « to the ve Parent 
ad Prots 
TASTE I ! ‘ ' 
\ tast ( ay ‘ Aloage cat t tw : t 
Ww“ ut | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ the ere =f 
‘ evelo i reatree ‘ ‘ ! t have been 
“ . d. and have ‘ ‘ of bi yu thation 
vith cle t l ve the ‘ ts © « s c of t 
mother to ‘ only be known, f 1 tra utted by talents 
wproved by va s ad stud " | ‘ t 
1 bey “ ‘ ‘ 1 \ t J) 
to the want of this pre t fthe m r task of 
‘ nat TD yt K in re et to the 
SHOT d ‘ nts of readu ‘ 
n. ¢ caso " ‘ s lett by the education 
of r prim | schools, so ofte nau end of life, dis 
the | the s¢ The pleasure that 
‘ s ! est ‘ ! wile space i tional @Xis 
t is tre ellect women are to be our 
‘ ! s WwW mM ts ‘ cus with the or we give 
! i« vary i¢ liment h the title without 
esta The m s ‘ nielectiial ¢ ture are theirs 
hy rene 1 . ‘ I it ws the fa est ol all 
their privileges, ane ur ow (X has ane al interest im maimtam 
for em ttyst yn corse a rement, Whieh gives up their 
first vears tol tive attamments, that sparkle m the sunshine of 
t perish, and ther memoral with them, as age mecreases 
e want of res ce 
THE GREAT AND THE 8MALI 
From the cottage to the palace, from the castle 
through all the imperceptible shades and grades of | 
that intervene between greatness and littleness; from the sage to 
the whot. from the co ueror to the worm, fate, m darkness and im 
silence, with movements that men seldom sce and never appreciate, 


is spinning that small, fine, but binding thread, which weaves their 





common destiny mto one mextricable web It is not alone that the 
mouse disentangles the hon from the toils; it 1 not alone that the 
stronger saves or des the weaker; but itis that every being, 
at every step, iflects the destomes of millions of others present 


se and event that is 
1 
( 


and to come, and carnes on the tram of ca 
rome on from eternity to eternity The deper ence of the great 


upon the small, and the continual reference of our fate to p 





circumstances, is a consideration fell of weighty moral, and 1s 


never to be torgotter 


IDLENESSs 


The worst vices, springing from the worst principle s, the excesses 





of the libertine, and the outrages of the plunderer, usué ec 


their rise from early and unsubdued idleness 
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Se aa 
ORIGINAL PA PERS. ! SONG-WRITING. FOREIGN LITERATURE, the M 
= : | Whence the extreme difficulty of song-writing? That it is ex- = = = == —, fe ; 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


FAIR PEOPLE versus DARK, 


Tuere must be some strange and hidden connexion—some mys- 





between the complexion and colour of the hair 


and eyes of men, and certain qualities of mind and body, 


terious sympathy 


or else 


our novelists are altogether wrong. How seldom in their writings 


do we find such an anomaly as a fair-complexioned hero, or a vil- 


Jain with flaxen hair Both breeds are * dark”? men Heroes and 
Clear, who'esome, white 
held 


ative ly-good sort of people, 


villains alike have a touch of the bilious 


skins, ruddy cheeks, and lhaht blue eyes, are to be somewhat 


insipid. ‘They may belong to easy, ne 


but all the heroism and desperate daring is confined to the dark- 


Ina novel 


dispute if his hair be black and glossy (that is greasy) and his eyes 


complexioned gentry 1 man’s courage 1s beyond all 
quality is by no means taken for granted 


blue 


Had the fietionists and “great 


dark and flashing; but that 


if a young fellow happen to have good-humoured eves, 
light hair, and a clear complexion 


of Abyssiiia, 
this partiality for black folks, it might have been overlooked as a 


unknowns” or Catfre-land, or Timbuctoo evinced 


pardonable sort of self-love ; or had the nations bordering on the 


Mediterranean, where yellow skins predominate, so set it down in 


romance or song, it might not have been wondered at; but that the 
descendants of the fair-haired Saxons, ano still fairer Seandinavians, 
should fall into this unjust de precation of the ¢ haracteristics of their 


own tribe, is rather surprising They ought to recollect they come 


of a race of white-skins, who used to drink vast quantities of mead 


over-night, get up without qualm or headache the next 


r fl 


morning, go 


galleys, host the sail, raise the 





on board their song of 


triumph and thrash all the dark-looking people they came in con- 

tact with, with very little: inconvenience to themselves. It was the 

juered Northmen or Normans who 
“dark ages ; 


the lords of the sea, and the founders of kingdoms in all parts of 


uncor 


blue-eyed, yellow-haired 
were the hardiest mariners and best fighters in the 
Europe Short and sharp work did they make with all the sallow 
or yellow people who came in their way, however dark and glossy 
might be their hair, or black and flashing their eves. They were 
used to conquer ; brought up to it, and quite conscious of their su- 
periour strength, daring, and hardihood Well are themselves and 
their habits described im the spirited lines of a modern bard— 


* The eagle hearts of all the North, 


Have leit their stormy strand ; 
d are forth, 
To seek another land.” 


The warrrours of the we 


Then why this manifest partiality among their descendants for dark- 
complexioned people as the beau ideal ot all that is high, lofty, pas 


sionate, daring and energetic It is mighty perverse and some- 


what unnatural 


WEARING THE - 


The feminine desire for wearing a certain nameless portion 


male apparel, appears to have prev uled m all countries and in all 


ages. Milton, who had some experience of the connubial state, 


to } 


having been thrice married, shows it to be of very great antiquity 


In fact, he makes it the very first whim that Eve takes into her head 
after her fall from innocence, which may account for the vehement 
desire to do the same thing manifested by many of her daughters 


knowledge 


acquired by eating the forbidden fruit, Eve exelaims— 


to this day Reasoning upon the additional she has 


*Butto A 
Shall | appear 
As vet my chance 
Full nappiness with me ; or 


min what sort 
known 
and give him to partake 


rather not, 


Shall Tto him oake 


But keep the odds of Anowledge in my power 
Without copartner? so to acd what wants 
In female sex the more to draw his love, 


And render me tore ¢ 
A thing 
Superrou 


jual, and perh aps, 


not undesirable, sometimes 
for Intertour who ts tice 
well 


' 


This may be 
How skil 


virtues, follies, and weaknesses 


And how all the forth in what follows 
fully has Milton imbodied all the 


We 
of the sex im the mother of al 


wotnan pe { ys 


** But what if God have seen, 
then T shall 


And death ensue ¢ no more, 
ind A n wedded to another Eve, 

SA ine with her enjpoyrne ; Le inet 

A ptaTH TO THINK Contiom'd then Ll resolve 
Acam shall share with mein ss or wo 

So dear 1 ebim,; that with hima eaths 


J could endure, without him live no life 


There is an old proverb meant as a pithy good-advies 


every man can man a bad wite but him 


giving, to the effect that 


ly ind se 


Z 


Milton, with all his knowles nse, and su 


who has her 


pe rnatural genius, found it, perchanee, an easier task to write the 





of these far and fanei 





. » > “9 
* Paradise Lost 


! ! ‘ 
descendants ot his herome and doubtless his domestic experience 


w many excellent 
llow 


first Mrs. Milton was peculiarly skittish, 


furnished him with t 


ms scuat- 
' ‘| 


away during the 


matrunonial 


max 


good comes out of evil 


tered over his divine poem 


and ran 


honeymoon re rhaps glorious John” had drawn the bands o 
discipline rather over tight, for he seems to have possessed what the 


ladies now will doubtless consider rather austere notions of male su- 





periority Thouch not at all defierent m gallantry, he ts by no 


means an advocate for lettmme them have ther own way, but makes 


Adam prophe cy, alter bis own mishap arising trom too ready com- 


pliance, and Eve's ungrateful and ungracious upbraidings— 

* Thus its 
Him who to worth in w 
Lets her wiilrule: restramt she w 
And left to hersel!, if 
She first his weak ind 


all befall 


trusting, 
i not brook ; 
thence ensue, 

will accuse.” 


man ove 


ev 


, 


ence 








tremely difficult, there can be little doubt. The numerous and in- 


cessant failures in that line, place the matter beyond dispute. Song 
after song is issued from the fashionable music saloons, the words 
of which read smoothly and sing smoothly, but which make no sort 


ot im pre ssion upon the mind Sometimes they are neat and pre ttv, 


fancy, but they have little to do with the heart 
They 
] 


ooze from the memory; and this is one of the most infallible marks 


and may tickle the 


They seldom touch the dee per and finer chords of feeling 


A good one, after once 


lies the 


ol a poor song—vyou cannot remem)?er it 


or twice hearing, you cannot forget. There difference 


One line suggests the other, until the sentiment or picture is com- 


Who forgets * Oft in the stilly night,” or **. Lang Syne 


—Burns, Moore, Tannahill 


| lete 





How few good song-writers have we 


True, we mect with here and there a scattered gem—the casual 
effusion of a fine mind, such as * Auld Robin Grav,” and * The 
Flowers of the Forest and there are some beautiful lyries to be 
found among the * Jacobite Relics,” and the unowned Scotch dit 


ties which are “ lilted” among the ulls and valleys of the “land of 


the mountain and the flood,” the names of the writers of which have 


passed into oblivion, though the intrinsic merits of the songs them 
selves have preserve d them from a similar fate; but still we have 


wordiness and no-mean! y 


oects of our 


Phey 


ire made up of vague, unsubstantial unages, which float away with 


few good professed song-writers yrominent 
I - J 


**new and fashionable” songs are 


the music, and which you can no more retain than the sound whi 


accompanies them 


Song-writing, simple as it seems, is cither a natural gift, or as 
verely beautiful art, which requires much self-denial Ditfuseness 
cannot be tolerated. And here is one great difficulty ; for many a 
clever man finds it easy to sketch a story or detail an meident 


ten or twelve stanzas, who would be extremely puzzled to do it 


three or four; and if he resolutely sets to work to condense (a te 


rible task to poets) how it mangles his rhymes, and cuts away his 


se} ' 
hittle pre ttinesses 


Now Bulwer, with all his ability, nav, undoubted 


remus, cannot write a song. Look what thin, evanescent things 


! 


is attempts in this: line That splendid romance, * The 


liv encumbered with them. vet 


Last Days of Pompeu,” Is es ¢ 


who that has read that work remembers a single rhyme it contains 
In a song every line should tell. Few long songs are good ones 


and ** Black-eved Susan” 


they, corres 


* Auld Robin Gray” 
But 

ide 
i such songs as “* Scots who ha wi’ Wallace bled,” or ** ‘ihe 
he Banks of Allan Water,” 


t which /e// far more eth 


withstanding tly speaking, are ballads, in w 


a little more latit is allowed But look at the degre« 


pressioti i 


Minstrel 


sweet simi 





joy,”’ or even 


city and touching repet 








tually than any new or varied lines could possibly do The . 
exceptions, it is true, to everv rule Moore's * Go, deceive ro! 
s 4 long song tt you measure by lines but how short wher receKn 
med by sensations ! If well s ing aly bea iis 
Ihe verses glide away lke lost | and you serrow thie 
too rapidly approaching termination 

Any man that can write songs after tha? fashion, is privileged t 





make them as long as he ple ases 


Perhaps the most striking instance of ricid compression is to he 











found in the ballad of * John Anderson.” It is worth quoting as a 
curlosity in this respect, and a model 
* John Anderson, my jo, John, when we were first acquaint 
Your locks were et rav = n, you nov brow was nt 
But now vou're turned auld, Jot \ ks are het SHOV 
My blessings on your frosty pow! John Anderson, my 
John Anderson, my jo, John, we've clin e's te 
An'n vy acanty day, Jot we've ul wi ane a 
Now, we maur e down, Joh it han ind we 
Aud we > ier at the ] Anderson, tay 
Here is the lit people 1 ¢ lines The vo t 
first a untance—the long train of ppv devs they ve sy} 
each others con iny t r wiual cecay tt w“ ‘ s 
deepened, with hearts unchanged, and, lastly, their «eto 
to wr it e Close ol esi aay ind, te render s 
of a curiosity, vou have sent ent from the withered lips si 
wentv, ola dees ( i inv l ive ij et 
from the rosy ones of love ea seventcen 
Of how mu e has s illad been the root How 
ol 1s emuw write ive the st nents, fee . ! 
thons Ww rit«¢ ( ely ‘ es, De a ted and ex «it \ 
pages ane es ot mie scences 
Scott was a ¢ ta \ i e never studied 
1 art, ve ire s db hit i et out | ers 
md rom ‘ 50 s stvie of pos ot ‘ ui 
ed exes ( ty Gi “W | ! 
B 1 Banks The Maecgregor’s G ! et 
I sus ives W t« ex ] 
broch of D Dh it cis a te vet so < 
dued me vi song commen l s 
Weird ‘ t . en ts | t s s 
tie gens has not ‘ | ‘ Rokeby « . 
little ba ss ‘ ot pe swe s ‘ 
delicacy, t s the germ « s to be found r old 
Jac re Dhese re ks will leas \ ’ 
*swal re end ( 
\ PA ‘ I St efville Hl savs ‘4 subs 
who has beer : sk early te vears Ww ) \ x 
and whose lovely wite not ny s broomsticked our ¢ 
out of the house tor present the 1, wanted to know of us las 
week wAy we stopped his paper.” 








SPIRIT OF THE GERMAN JOURNALS, 


Translated for the New York Mirror. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS VIZIER. mn t 
An eastern sultan, who was far from being a tyrant in his gey ra suff 
All the courtiers rt 


way, got one day very much out of temper k 





























aloof as soon as they saw clouds on the visage of the Brother { th : jore 
Sun: but one careless attendant came near him abruptly, and « 
itted some slight offence His highness broke out into at 
of rage, and ordered the offender to receive the bastinado forth va 
and then to be impale d in front of the great e of the | tlace God 
“ Lord of the faithful !” said his honest vizier, * let the fulfily t 1 
of thy commands be delaved, while I relate thee a story.” The s 
tan gave a mute, surly sign of assent, whereupon the vizier ’ —_ 
to relate the following tale, for which, be it remarked, he drew R 
his invention, not on memory 
\ wealthy and benevolent mussulman had a slave, wi 
wished to make happy, so he gave hin hus freedom, and pres 
him, moreover, with a good ship, loaded with costly merchandis * Ord 
The bondman, now free from his fetters, set sail joyfully for $ ° 
tive country but suddenly a storm arose, and flung him or ; 
shore of an uninhabited island His vessel went to pieces, a “l 
was le ftto bemoan h s sad fate on the desert be iC h At first , _ 
saw no traces of human abode, | as he left the shore and 
neved further on, he saw the walls and towers of a large city in \arne 
the distance Joytully he bent his steps towards it, and hard mt 
e reached the gates, when he was met and weleomed with shouts o 
y Countless multitudes of the mhabitants surrounds ‘ 
bowed their faces to the dust, and cried, as with one voice, * lon 2 
y irs n.’ The por s ipwrecked freedman bes unt them 
t to make sport of his misery but he was assured by th 
pultitude, that these ho rs were paid him in sober ear 1 
Ss of his struggles, he was lifted by foree intoa splendid « r 
d conducted to a palace glittering with gold and jewels 
e was dressed by off ittendants in roval robes, while a « I 
‘ ave dignitied k old m who cde red themselves Ea 
( eat otlicers of state, did n ’ as their sovere 
’ 1 et val tidelity So, whether he lked wt or not ve 
st He was | e used, as your highness may ia ec, to ma 
! r the affa ‘ 4 eat pe le und would | ive cut but a sor ! 
{ } it me een ft 2 wise and aged vizier, who alwavs g 4 
" counsels to aid his mexperience 
Telly viz so the monarch not long a wards address | 
Ss sac Ivise tell me how is tt that I, a poor t s 
st er, have been made a great ku ind let me know when : 
i nerv isto ¢ 
Mighty s said the viz ill the ibitants « 
s WW i mt ! rine ‘ ys l \ 
shuddered er his royal robes saul nothing, and the vizier 
weeodet * We are Wer vavs under t wove ‘ , 
1 tal. w » 1S SE us ft it ¢ totime, byt it I ! 
to ove s As soon as he lands r us, | sp 
S { { ‘ ad we e to at the same time ¥ long 
s to wear the crown l s, howeve is never told our s | 
the nite t comes, wher s to lav dow his « ‘ 
\ that time comes, he 1s suddenly dethroned, dressed 
‘ e and sig garment dl « d away to a ba ‘ 
‘ 
Foes trembled 4 wet ltof | as 
pred SSor 1 been told, lke 1, Ww sad fate aw { 
I v we Il told of said \ vizier, ** but t r 
) knowled They « ved the ple — 
i t nking ot et ( So n re ft t A 
' t ‘ ‘ the t { rele s § 
1 tt ’ t t 1 ae “cl I t 
t ‘ 
\W ‘ dor ked s ed s 
~ \ P Vas ¢ <w No one ers 
I es 8 \ 
tess W ‘ ( to pOV V 
‘ . \ i t ett s 
‘ R 
‘ ) s such is 
I s s est ! ‘ 
< des \ 
I ‘ s ad itt decessors, t 
, ew \ ( \ \ Ss ‘ 
s i s 
l “ ‘ . 
of ‘ 
. . \ ! i ‘ i 
1 \ 
W 
\ . ‘ 
nes. Is < . i . 
s ce | Sy ik 
’ 
atic 
h : \ t enevoie I ° ty on 1 
Ciod es nw gave freedom, a newly rn me Pottee th 
the island on which he lands, which he at first thought unmbhabitec, hire his ¢ 
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_—_— 
the world ; his advisers, wisdom; the time of his government, his | presuminge to fire any pistell or gunn as aforesaid, shall bee pro- | and not only reached the goodly mansion of Beau-Repaire before 
¢- and the barren island to which he is banished, the other world ceeded against, as persons not obedient to the lawes and govern- | the party trom the lak t had plenty of time to adjust the Lady 
cited . . ment of this cittv ar hat ¢ rsol hat shal avle ) n Helen ostun and sit «0 that « } s «} 
The colonists he is permitted to send into it, to beautify it, are the ent of this citty : and t = all persons tha laste | fayle to cleans eren's costun 1} ‘ enact the part of 
r , 4 | itl ; their doores within one weeke after the publicacon hereof, or sett the Sleeping Beauty as nat \ - e. That 
j rks tt *riorm thi , an ! 7 ulers 7 : ' . V poss ‘ 
good works that he pe riorms In s ule, and the careless rulers are any Waggons, carts, or sk udes in the streetes, shall be procee ded the attitude was 7 . ‘ ; “yon eal 
} } . } } - y ‘ Ss and 
ge who get drunk with the pleasures of this life, without thinking | against as before : and the lawes in force to bee put in execucon — her woman Hl . sslnee encuhentelie 
s that which is to come. And now, commander of the faithful, against them. Given under my hand this last of December, 1675." that v tes \ w seore of her 
suffer me likewise to point out the application of my story Dur- mmo catching ex and eve t vak her by 
+ the period of thy government, thou hast sent manv colonists The following extract will throw some light on the state of the “@Y Of averting the ¢ \ father, hap 
. “ity nal } = ye yg also to cross the “ : 
ee to make green the face of the desert island which is the | City police at that early period i s he believed, 
slee ook er ' ) «if 
ted resting-place, but all the labour they have performed will Orders to bee observed by the Constables, Wattch, and the Citizens || far as poss m, as 
1 ae. s ki dis 
vain, if thou shouldst take the life of a true and faithful se Souldiers t e ¢ of N } » her s ‘ | foie t 
' 
‘ for a trifling matter. Forgive him, even as thou hopest im * That the wattch bee sett every night by eight of the clock im the only pers one tak was the 
Cod that he will one day forgive thee mediately after the ginge of the bell S lave . \ with an 
700 e , ‘ Tha th tty 3 ] ed vt r os ty eX ss “ ‘ s ‘ 
This bold remonstrance induced the caliph to lay aside his anger, _, , _ ee a 7% . . 1 to 
lore nine of the Clock, and opened in the mor vy al “ ( ut : ‘ sb 
r “ent nt . | 
. S$ mnocent servant. day light at the dismissinge of the wattch; and son ¢ s ive lor s 
— from or absent himself without consent, hee or they shall forteit At last, a | to A | I x and Sir 
ome . jor every such deta t ‘ ders P Poy ‘ 
_ . 7 on . 
REMINISCENC OF THE OLDEN TIME, iat ; , i 
That the sera cornorall of the watich shall at oll times " ‘ vale 
succes e deputy constable upon the wattch for t execucon | Called Donzell | vl 


COMMON COUNCIL RECORDS, thereol anig eared s ereeive lady w filled so 


























“Orders ma le at the General Court of Assizes New yi ¢, be- on ; a ty e ony ques ey ;, beh , AN ate 
. . : bee u the wattch by e of e clock, and by ss] © ¢ ove Ila Ihy vy ¥ 
£ g a the sixth and ending ¢ the th f October, on the . . seh ’ . é i f ‘ 2 Altho “te : 
a seventh yeare of his majesie’s rene, A Domini 1675 all the names of oo WHS Sie vO gree — Se ne aN ; PB a dates ! ‘ te certamty 
. night, and the favlers to bee 1 ked to pay t r fline. w sto) that | Dew x ‘ she 
“Upon a proposall whether it will not be convenient at this june- bee as erly ure g Ss per every cet f anv one Anew t ‘ 
tore of tyme, of the Indyans disturbance to the eastward, to bring | Comes to the wattch after the roole 1s called over hee shall pa She look we ¥ she I 
vs on the north side of Long-Island to this } ice, Or to have halfe the fline aforesaid l Here well < s VoIce as ng 
: all destroyed to prevent intercourse with the Indyans on the * That whosoever shall come upon the wattch, that is overchar is his W . 
Vane and our Indyans, or that those canoes bee brought to the ged with drinke ; hee or they s | pay | the af “Ss aa J © 
xt townes und secured by the officers It’s resolved that all ca- fline : but if abusiv juite d ke, the w tl to le | 7 ! 
es whatsoever, belonging to Christians or Indyans on the north  ! 4bsent, ¢ d see upon t wattch all t \ wha 
Long-Island to the east of Hell-gate shall within three dayes cack pon complaint ac © ¢ t: | s ¢ ed, that I 
‘ publication hereof bee brought to the next townes and de- CUrsInge or swearing shall be s tlered } watt \ sWe \ \. 
r ito the ¢ tables custody to bee laid up and secured by ming at e or cards, nor y eX se of l 
neare their block-houses ; and that whatsoever canoe shall bee || penalty of jour ¢ lers for every such offe l st t \ . oe 
on the sound after that tyme bee destroyed iong, (read, belong to every wat = ‘ ! Ww % t | i ' . ; 
That the Indyans at Mr. Pells on Anne Hook's neck bee ordered 2" 5€¢ that every one of th the ring S armies, that to say | tat i t ik llem: 
remove within a fortnight to their usual quarters within Hell-  “~ sword and good half pike, on the penalty of four ers lt l il will y 
on this island, &« every offence 
: - * , * By orders the Ds May ind A nen, I ‘ | Devereux 
In the above extract you will sce that the celebrated passage on “ Per e. San Luers. ¢ ’ ot Butt | ( ‘ > aa 
East River, commonly called Hell-gate, has preserved its gen- e | Piercy a 
{ original orthography ; notwithstanding that some modern AR Segre: : ‘ 1 me the Prov — of 
: EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. Lyons. Beauty q | es in 





logy have endeavoured to su 





very delicate innovators In phi 














e term hurl or whirl, the room of Hell-gate, a much ; t M 
. ~ 2 ” E> Ss “ A stil « | 
forcible and certainly not an object mable, term THE BARON'S DAUGHTER. ’ rT if t 
’ 
' ' “The pleasant'st ar f « 
‘ r part of t o nee relates to the taxing and marking : “f.2~ . “ \ “ I ‘ i | 
“ t eon Oa s . 
A e trea I hay ‘ ' 
} So angie we ri S ; ‘ re ‘ 
The 1 the rates for horses and horsekind } y : 
. ) t ) _ 
ed from the towne of Southampton, and other townes at * Whererore so sad and silent, Helen n ‘ l ‘ x 
st end of Long-Island to bee considered of whether not so ©! Ue tar Agnes Montressor t r fare -theda 
aad ‘ 
i too much above the present value Ordered that ! e Lerd S ope, as tollowes vy a wdly ret . - 
” . ’ ' ° we eS Vane p 
s doe continue as they now are; and that all persons who t feowWomen, Qroonis ay ( eaded, wilh a ’ i 
, : ‘ ' 
ses upon Long-Island, doe withm the space of six months, uty n ‘ ‘ ‘ es 
\ ir horses before the constable and overseers, or chiefe of N rte y woodland path that diy a tie wy mere . of a i} - 
th } ' ' ete , 
espective townes to which they doe belong: and suc S Vitae Vv had be« ‘ ' : 
. , , : Poor Hel . : 
ee found unmarkt (according to law) shall bee torte 1. the \W oble r s of ven 7 : 
to his Royall Highnesse, the other h » the towne t t ded the s be t 
they shall bee bro t: and that noe pers . a “W 1 . ' 
vy horse or colt, but before the constable and overseers, t is mute as ' ‘ \ ‘ vst a 
y , | i] s : ' cas ! s |’ | 
i rott place gene y \ \ t i 
" ‘ 
nN \ i ‘ ‘ 
[ | persons upon Long-Island w ve ¢ s from . . : 
. } mw so litt 0 ! . ~ 
‘ twenty pounds m keepe one brer mare and ” , nH Y 
d soe pre rrconably.”” VOTUS Say ¢ \ the 
: Deve x fa nto s 
! Ning part of the ordinance shows that the p tiee ot ests? What ailet ec, SWE , 3 of t , . 
| firet 
] } ' ‘ ‘ 
the eastern part of Long Island, had begun t sd lands; f vhose f ‘ ‘ : ' - 
i P nit i vil ‘ 
\ the minstrel ‘ , 
) j a tre 
. vddl ) iss is a st he 4 
1complaint of the great abuse at the east end of Lor - ie 
. , 1, thy poor kinswoma very ‘ ‘ M iret . 
ther ovie caske ; It is ordered that there bee a sw . ‘ { . 
. ( ely, ar as Dhit s \ ks | ‘ ees ete 
| tapper of ovle in the respective townes where t whal . 
roe . Phis wavward t s 
signe ts tolloy : . 
- i Tolowed, cle Bet ’ ol ares m " - : Ot | \k 
was the custom to maimtain a | lhe sthood by taxes ‘at \ x ' ; 
sl the practice in despotisms \ Ue t ! ve Baer 
I ‘ | | \ 
T } ii t . 
The churc flaires be iken into considera 
if t i the nu strv as to their i rie . ~ ' at 
‘ It | ‘ ‘ 
towards the marnte ince of the = Cs s , . M , 
’ trv rate ere s 1 be a ce rate lewy { ' 
, 4 - x i ‘ 
wnes th ive! already a sutheu m ‘ et ‘ ‘ ae 6 . 
\ ‘ ’ 
A hw 
pr “a = : ‘ rw “ 
\ | Y oad \ ' 
ed t ve \ I « 
ke ‘ s ‘ li \\ 
ce of the co v: to bee ‘ { Mie ® ! 
Wednesday in Novemb a \ , \ \ 
e'] sday, Fridav i Saturday ‘ | | x ’ 
| s \ ‘ 
‘ i Is ine da s¢ ie yur « 
" 4 ‘ 
v re m of the s« . by water. Staten Ista « ( ii | 
ut 
f it self 1 to have noe f er de \ \ ‘ a 1 
I Island, nor on their militia.”"—Neo-E | 0 ety 
4 
vas s custom to direct cleansing of s lax : 
: . t \ I \ 
‘ s now | , 
¥Y THE DEPUTY MAYOR AND ALDERMAN, i eo ‘ st } { ved 
- i , \l 
( f New-) ¢. $8 i 
. sive ‘ ! rc 6 
\ y 
W cas vill « mveniants erete re ve } ‘ ( ! ‘ ) ~ i yttve “ 
g the first dav « i \ i whereas t A s I ‘) ts tha 
SOV rders made to at ¢ t e ’ ) { - i 
sons W itsoever should sett anv wu reron OT carts, oF ‘ and that ‘ t ow reost 
1, timbers, dirt, mucke, or stones, or anv other 1 \ ' Lord Dew ‘ rie ’ we er in } hie 
. ¢ strectes or high waves: These are. therefor . + p P a. 
. sue shame, to charge and command all p« ms within this speak ! s S00 : t pron sal " nol 4 ? rv,” cont ed he, answer 
Yon the said Ist of January next; aa also, that all persons take swoman with dower but . . : : ea . es on yee 
Potwee that thew o] 4 a 7 ‘ ° 
Fre hig ees, ccanse the streets; every person cleansinge be- | heiress of the Lord Seroy nd smiles. “Twas wending dis tely among the beechen 


his or her doores. And that they and every or any of them “So said; so done, ‘The fair cousins rode as for life and death ;' trees within hearing of my lady love, when mistress Agnes's desire 
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prompted me into a counter trial of sauciness. But [ am pardoned ! 
Full surely I am pardoned, and if ever agai thou shouldst mus- 
trust my love or thine own beauty, thou hast but to take a nap in 
the warder’s chair ! 


The following extracts are from Lady Chatterton’s Rambles in 
Ireland, lately published 
DARRYNANE ABBEY AND SCENERY 


“Darrynane house is situated in a beautiful spot, facing the 
south, and overlooking a little bay, where the waves come rolling 
upon the smooth sands. The plantations near seem to thrive, well 
protected, as they are, from the northern blast, by a fine range of 
The house is an irregular pile of building, having 
the mteriour is most 





rocky heights. 
received various additions at different times; 
accommodation which the 
‘The drawing-room 


comfortable, and atlords the extensive 
hospitality of its proprietor renders necessary 
Is a spacious apartine nt, on each side of which 1s a row of windows 
commanding beautiful views 
a fine bust of the owner's lovely daughter 
with the latest publications, and numerous good prints, and carica- 
tures. Near this room library, full of well-chosen books 
The walls of the dining-room are covered with family 
are some old spear 


‘The tables are covered 


is the 
portraits , 
and on a slab at the end opposite the fire-place, 
and hatchet heads, of a mixed metal, which were dug up not far 
from Darrynane. ‘The next morning [ took a delightful walk before 
breakfast, on the sand hills, at whose base the house is situated, 
and whose slope, covered with fine grass, forms the grounds beyond 
the plantation. ‘The view over the 
beach—the rocky mountain which forms its western boundary—the 
magnificent sea breakmg in heavy billows against it—the indented 
-the islands at its entrance, and ocean beyond, 


bay is beautiful: its fine sandy 


shore of Darrynane 
create a splendid landscape. ‘The enjoyment of such a scene was 
rendered perfect by the sunshine and brilliancy of the tinest day we 
have had this year.” 

“Short and sweet,” and very completely to the purpose, are the 
following verses on 
STONE 


THE BLARNEY 


“We went up to kiss the far-famed stone— 


There is a stone there, | A clever spouter, 
That whoever kisses, He'll sure turn out, or 
Oh! he never misses, An out and outer, 


‘To be let alone,’ 
Don't hope to hinder him, 
Or to bewilder him ; 
Sure he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney stone ! 


To grow eloquent. | 
"Tis he may clamber 
To a lady's chamber, 
Or become a member | 
Of Parliament | 


I had neglected to kiss this stone on my previous visit, because 
the impertant ceremony could not be performed without the risk of 
falling headlong down a height above a hundred feet; but m these 
days of marching intellects, and diffusion or confusion of know- 
ledge, even the privilege of beng able to pay extravagant compli- 
ments is made of easy attaiment.” 


4 CARPENTER’S FIRST AC QUAINTANCE WITH TREES, 


“17 heard to-day an anecdote, which shows how apt we are to be 
afraid of what is new A young carpenter came here for employ 
ment, from Kilkee, a delightful sea-bathing place on the western 
coast, abounding mm ocean seenery, but where there are no trees 
The highest growing plants usually seen by the 
The astonishment of 


literally none 
inhabitants of that place were the ‘praites.’ 
the poor fellow at the first sight of a tree, cannot be deseribed 
He looked timidly at the roots; then, with 
greatest alarm and wonder, slowly raised his eye up the stem, and, 
when it arrived at the upper branches, his terrour, lest the stupen- 
dous mass should fall upon him, was extreme. He could never be 
persuaded to go home at might along a road which unluckily was 
having some 


in expression of the 


bordered by a row of his gigantic enemies, without 
one to accompany hin; and even then used often to exclaim, in 
dismay, before encountering the walk, ‘How do | know now but 
some of them big, tall eraythurs will be down upon me before | 


know what | am about!’ [t was winter when he first went to the 
country, and all the larger trees were, of course, leafless. When 
summer came, and he saw these fearful giants become more and 


more massive every day, and all those large formidable leaves fap- 
ping about in the wind, the poor fellow’s astonishment knew no 
bounds.” 

“Extremes meet,” says the proverb. When a jovial Irish widow 
sets about bemg worldly wise, the following is the stvle im which 
she does it; contriving even to make prudence hereditary, as far as 
the next generation; and in what a manner! Pray admire the 
dispassionate and beautifully divided political opinions of her sons, 
Teigue and Donough 

PRESERVATION OF THE O'BRIEN PROPERTY 


“There is a romantic traditionary story told of the manner in 
which the O'Brien property has been preserved amid the revolu- 
tions in Irish affairs. Conner O'Brien is said to have been the 
only gentleman mm the county of Clare, who, after the common- 
wealth party was triumphant, refused to make terms with Ireton ; 
and Ireton is believed to have caused him to be assassinated, having 
despatched a party of tive of his best marksmen, in the disguise ot 
sportsmen, for the purpose. Connor O'Brien's wife, Mary-ni-Ma- 
hon, informed her sons, Teigue and Donough, of the murder of 
their father, and, at the same time, advised them to offer no further 
opposition to the dominion of the English regicides 
however, was taken and hanged; and, immediately after his execu- 
tion, the widow of Connor O'Brien ordered her carriage to be pre- 
pared, Dressing herself in a superb suit of blue and silver, she 
travelled, with six horses, towards Limerick, which then was the 
head-quarters of Ireton, and where he soon after died. It so hap- 
pened that, on the evening of her arrival, there was a large enter- 
tainment at the general's quarters. Upon demanding, at the door, 
to see Ireton, she was refused edmission by the sentinel. A dis- 
cussion followed, which, it would appear, was of so noisy a charac- 
ter that it attracted the attention of lreton, who, coming to the 
door, inquired the cause of the sentinel’s violent conduct, and why 
he refused admittance to a lady of noble appearance ; asking, at 
the same time, the name of his fair visiter. ‘I was,’ she replied, 
‘the wife of Connor O'Brien, but I am now his widow.’ Ireton 
hesitated to believe her; but the disconsolate widow convinced 
him that she was free, by offering to marry one of his officers. He 
assented to the proposal, and she was married to an officer named 


The @SSassin, 


Cooper. By this marriage the O'Brien property was saved from 
forfeiture. Her sons, Teigue and Donough, finding that a political 


It is well furnished, and adorned by } 


struggle was again likely to occur in Ireland, in the contest be- 
tween James iI. and William III., and that their property would 


be again endangered by their decidedly espousing either party, 





Jacobite, and the other the Orange side of the question. ‘The first 
choice was made by ‘Teigue, as the eldest brother, who determined 
to follow the cause of James, his lawful king. Donough became a 
partizan of William's, and the possessor of the prope rty.”” 

ee 


| MRS. HE) 


The powers of her memory were so extraordinary, as to be some- 
times made the subject of a wager, by those who were sceptical as to 


ANS. 








the possibility of her achieving what she would, in the most undoubt- 
On one of these occasions, 


ing simplicity, undertake to perform 
she learned by 


satisfy the imcredulity of one of her brothers, 
heart, having never read it before, the whole of Heber’s poem of 
Europe, in one hour and twenty minutes, and repeated it without a 
single mistake or a moment's hesitation. The length of this poem 
is four hundred and twenty-four lines. 


| 
to 


She had also great talents for drawing and music, and was a! 


| proficient in nearly all the modern languages; and she added to all 
this indomitable energy in the acquisition of information 

Her eagerness for knowledge of every kind was intense; and 
her mdustry may be attested by volumes, still existing, of extracts 
and transcriptions, almost sufficieat to form a library in themselves 
The mode of her studies was, to outward appearance, singularly 
desultory, as she by books of all sizes, in 
divers languages, and on every variety of topic, and would seem 
to be turning from one to another, hke a bee flying from flower to 
flower; yet, whatever confusion might reign without, all was clear 
and well-detined within. In her mind and memory, the varied 
stores were distinctly arranged, ready to be forth for the 
happy illustration, the poetic imagery, or the witty comparison 

It was interesting to observe the manner in which any new idea, 
accidentally suggested im the course of her reading, would take 
hold of her imagination, awakening, as with an electric touch, a 
whole train of associations and developments. Most truly, in her 
case, was exemplified Mr. Wordsworth’s observation respecting 
poetic sensibility, in which he says, that “the more exquisite it 1s, 
the more wide will be the range of a poet's conceptions, and the 
more will he be cited to observe objects, both as they exist in 
themselves, and as reacted upon by his own mind ™ 

The practice of keeping a faithful record of transient images 
and suggestions, need not be commended, since everybody knows 
how quickly these slight visions of fancy flit away, and how utterly 
impossible it is to recover them, if they be not seized and shaped 
into words at the mstant. A 
notes are highly emblematic of the tone of Mrs. Hemans’ mind, 
and the general character of her poetry 

“A traveller, sleeping on the banks of Oronoco, has heard 
the mysterious sounds of the Laras de He 
Indian guide, and tells him they are the voices of his departed 


would be surrounded 


called 


few specimens of these interesting 


} 


the 
musica wakens his 
friends trom the regions of the dead, giving him assurance that 
they are happy, and that they watch over him; that he need not 
now fear the paw of the tiger, nor the bite of the serpent, for he 
is thus protected; but far happier are they who thus guard tim,” 

“A scene of surpassing beauty in Switzerland 


i, with a cottage, 
Soliloquy of a wanderer, 


inhabited by the wife of a chamois hunter 
who imagines that no human passion can ever have disturbed the 
repose of that solitude. —The chamors hunter is brought in dead.’ 

* The maid before the wizard’s glass—her mind wearied with the 
excitement of its scene, turns m joy to the green fields and the 
skies.” 

*On leaving a church full of sculpture, and coming into the 
open air. ‘The blessing of those feelings which withdraw us occa- 
sionally from thoughts too high and awtal.” 


Early in the summer of 1830, Mrs. Hemans published her volume 


of Songs of the Affections, which was dedicated to her revered 
friend, Sir Robert Liston. In the month of June, of the same 
year, she accomplished a project which she had long had at heart, 


of making a visit to the lakes of Westmoreland. Her tremulous 
health, which had undergone many vicissitudes durmg the winter, 


needed repose and refreshment; her spirit was wearied out with 





* glare and dust of cele britv,”” and ie lonve dto “flee away 


for 


the 
a season, amongst tle green hills, and beside 
the More than to 
land by the vet stronger spell exercised over her mind, by the pros- 
pect of immediate communion with Mr. Wordsworth, of whom she 


lise} 


and be at rest,” 


still waters all, she was attracted that lovely 


was daily becoming a more zealous ¢ le, and whose mvitations 
had been kind and reiterated. Her son Charles was her companion 
on the journey to Rvdal Mount; and the two other boys jomed her 
as soon as she was established m a te mporary abode of her own 
No words but those of her own letters can do justice to her im- 
those whu have once 


pressions of society and scenery, which, by 


enjoved them, can never be forgotten 

* My nervous fear at the Wea of presenting myself to Mr. Words- 
worth, grew upon me so rapidly, that it was more than seven o'clock 
nn at Ambleside I had, indeed, 
I was driven to a lovely cottage- 


betore [ took cour mwet yleave the 


1 trepidation 


little cause tor sucl 
hke building, almost hidde n I va prot sion of roses and ivv; anda 


most benignant-looking old man greeted me inthe porch. ‘This was 
Mr. Wordsworth himself; and when I tell vou that, having rather a 
he led me to a room apart from 
them, and brought im hi little 


trait will give vou an idea of considerate kindness which you will 


large party of visiters in the house, 
s family by degrees, | am sure that 


both like and appreciate.” 





LITERARY NOTICE: 





By William Marsh 
for the author 


England, and other Poems. New-York Printed 


Tuts is an extraordinary work, by an extraordinary man, and de- 


serves at our hands an extraordinary notice > we shall, therefore— 


avoiding the customary manner of reviewers—begin with the end, 
and end with the be ginning of the volume, though we confess the 
result of our critical observations will be precisely the same as if 
we followed the usual mode ; for so artfully and elegantly has Mr 
Marsh woven his verses together, that whether they are read back- 
wards or forwards, the sense 1s equally apparent 

We do not believe—and we say it with all sincerity—that there 


has ever been published, either in this or any other country, a volume 


of original poems that could justly be compared with this 


; we 





they consulted together, and determined that one should take the | 


— 

|| may say this with no little feeling of national pride, for although 

| Mr. Marsh is descended in a sinuous line from 7 t 

} “Richard who robbed the lion of his heart, r 
| Fighting the bloody wars of Palestine,” t 
yet he is an American, and was born in the vicinity of Bosto, € 
where he is most favourably known as the “ Swan of Apple Island.” g 

|| Apple Island lies in Boston harbour, and is now made classic t 





|| ground, being the subject of our author's poem entitled, “My . 
|| Island Home.” : 
| Mr. Marsh belongs to no school—he is no servile copyist—, t 
dealer in second-hand thoughts and fancies, but like all the great k 
bards who have gone down to the grave before him—tike Homez 1 
and Dante, Shakspeare and Milton, * who darkened nations whey 
they died,” he sends out to the world nothing but puze coin wrough; 
out of the solid and inexhaustible ore of his own mind, and purified I: 
by the alembic of his own brain. Mr. Marsh is evidently a deep . 
| thinker—he writes not for the multitude—Ad captandum rulg i \ 
| forms no part of his motto, but he says with Milton, “ Fit ence 
let me find though few.” In some of his serious compositions My 
Marsh reminds us of the author of Paradise Lost; we fee] syn N 
that he will take no offence at the comparison; for although \j. wy 
ton’s stvle is sometimes heavy and scholastic, it must be confesse, s 
he occasionally reaches the highest point of sublimity But le: Pe 
us no longer detain the reader with prefatory remarks, the poe: no 
shall speak for himself. On the last page our author bids far a | res 
to his muse in four verses, but takes leave to inform her in the most Ex 
delicate manner possible, that he intends to return to her “ Pg. wh 
nassian bower.”’ Farewells are always painful, and this, but for the " 
encouragement held out of a return, would be particularly so. © ver 
page one hundred and six we find A medley, addressed to the miner! x 
hards of New-York, of which the lover of epigrammatic wit wil] Mis 
fail to catch the pomt—we know of nothing similar in the wh 
Greek anthology The poem on slander is very powerful, thong 
Mer 


not altoge ther to our taste; we regret that we have not room for 


whole of it: we g 


ive the last three verses, remarkable for par} 
and sublimity 


* See yon maiden whose pale thin cheek 
That so late in rosy health did bloom, 
Whose once bright eves no more will brighten 











Nor can joy again that heart relume. ula 
For slander has breathed upon that form, = 
| And all that’s lovely is blighted there, ang 
Now fast sinking to an early tomb, 
Whilst thou, mocking, laugh at her de spar 
Think ve then, reptile, thy glory’s gained, 
From whose deathly grasp none can sever, « ; 
Yes '—e'en now tiends for thee are | ng, “ 
Thy hideous name they'll howl for ever '’ - 
We must make room for the opening lines of the poem “4 
dressed to the ladies of New-York on New-vear's day.” The s 
ject alone would claim our attention, and the admira g 
it makes it irresistible n 
3 : ar 
* Know ve this day how each bosom will swell 
With jovs to some and with some a farewell — 
Of jovs fleetly passed brought sadly to mind w : 
By loved ones departed, false ones unkind - 
Then, uf the heart be o'ers adowed with vloom, a 
Let hope on mt smile, and pleasure will bloom, rere 
And teuds and estr ments forgotten will be, 
As they breathe, New-vear’s morn, weleome to thee ‘ 
And may matron and maid in gladness shine, 
And sparkle their eves as sparkles the wine.” 
The following gem may be found on page thirty-three . R 
* Dear wirl! I love thee vet of lib 
As in that jovful time first ¢ 
Which t can never lorget Rhe 
While memory is mime the ror 
When fades the cheering light lev 
| on the world and thee, enthus 
I dream of thee by mught, stormy 
fad you may dream of mel’ thei 
We have ttalicised the last lime for the extreme beauty 
simplicity Like Shakspeare or Wordsworth, Mr. Marsh, by The | 
power of his genius, makes the simplest objects in nature serv T 
suggestive agents to his muse—erempli gratia: P bring 
The sprig time of our vouth, tener 
Sa 
The sports that never tured, 
‘ ces Sar 


W el hope and truth 
Went hand in hand Inspire d; 
Thus soon life’s morning skips away 


‘I it 


and love 


brightest sunshine of our day 


ted for 


Who does 


word shi 


not at once see that the poet was inde! 
e eccentric movements of that interesting | 
It 


progress of thought in great minds 


ps to th 





sect, the fra? is curious and mstructive to trace the rst 


in all probability, some ads 
turous flea, taking advantage of the poet's reverie, while he 
composing the foregoing lines, skipped upon the paper betore 

and to this simple circumstance the world may be indebted for 


* Thus soon life’s morning skips away.’ 





In our critical capacity we have searched diligently for fa 


well as beauties. ‘The following 1s the third line of the pe 
* England” 


** Where all the polished arts refulgent reigns 


And, in the * Maid of Venice,” we find this couplet : 





* For now the winds are fresh and free 
That wafts me o'er the boundless sea.” 


We would suggest, though with no little diffidence and time" 
the ia 


that the letter s might, with propriety, be omitted from U 
cised words, in a second edition 











THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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Every poem in the volume is characterized by a high moral 
Mr. } 






tone arsh has a heart inferiour only to his head. This is 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





If Florio will turn to the page of Shakspeare, he will find a most satésfactory 


























The painting of Boissy D' Anglas—One of the mest extraon 


nary WOrkKs Of art ev ex ted 1 thos « s now om 








clearly manifested by his writings, which remind us as much of the reply to his question pubhe inspection ( -H It is a > by V 
, ; : 
fragments of the pure and tender-hearted Simonides as of anything * Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels twenty feet | fer ‘ n 
else; 2 id if t lament of Danae, the daughter of the king of Ar- Be sure you | t loose; ‘or those you make triends, scene, W took ‘ e N ( ‘ ot 
st . . And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
ros, should have preserved the name of its author to the present The least rub in your fortunes, fall away France et \ e tw Ma 
© : . ter fro: > o fo. . P as 
sme. we see no reason why Mr. Marsh may not safely congratulate Like wate n ye, never found again 795 This w self " f the 
lassi¢ es _ ‘ But when they mean to sink you 
f upon, at least, an | mortalit , . 1 iract | ‘ ‘ ’ ™ ’ 8 
“Vy hunst te . ' . y Several contributions from musical correspondents shal! receive the earliest at : = \ . dietn . 
— , l led t hil , y nad r lie — t } 
The work is dedica ed io P} ip Hone, Esq , and, in his dedica- tentton.— We must decline G.’s elaborate criticism upon the Racheliew of Mr ve fiends who ins eX 1 of mas- 
‘ 1 a savs the v scribed te him “ as a small to- Forrest We differ with hum entirely in regarding ut a failure The play was sacre | j 1 i ‘ hk ) ‘ ‘ slatwor 
t— “i ; de ir F e P ot ert of the Car ; 
ten of the esteem in which | eld by the community certainly well recewwed, d Mr. F. did ample wstice t he part « ards Boissy d’Anglas . v. tele a 
rreat nal, es portrayed by Bulwer We have already expressed the opinion that 1) 
afta — W fie ad ‘ ) \ ‘ V 
omeg The *kenand Atlantic Souvenir A Christmas and New-Vear's present this play ts of too heavy and undramatic @ character to retain p , “— , 
om Edite y S. G. Go« h. Boston: Otis, Broaders and Co Pp. 304 the stage ; and, On witnessing tls representation, we were confirmed tn ow ‘ s S . 
Wh ee . — . wrews We must respectfully decline the articles signed Ph as, R.X..P s. twice 1 ols t \ ‘ a ove 
> The volume of this beautiful and long-established annual for Tat? hy , 
ough Tattler, Index, and 0. F We have no disposition to become a partizan in we } The 1 y 
' oe oll — ‘ ‘ . 
1840 is a decid nproveme on of th st year; but it is the controversies of ether journals. ; 
, P ardly worthy of the reputation it once enjoved The engra- . " = . ‘ n 
deep tt y 
. | a ’ I attract fr wart ly ' f ' ‘ , » ° + l ad . 
gua vines form the principal attraction of the work, and many of them) = TP HEY NEW-YORK MIRROR 
o™ , - 4 - O LN . \ O \. s forwa ‘ | . . 
no respect remarkable rhe vignette titlepage, engraved 


( vy, is very beautit ind so is the plate « rr ; 2 oe eS “ 
Mr 2 die dang p yee tie age ee SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839 hig : a 

sur . . - - 
iM ‘Haunts of the Sea-Fowl,”’ by Dick, is well engraved, bat the 4 Aspasia soo : 




















































, ” versary ‘ s ‘ ’ ‘ s , 
. t is | rhe same may be said of * The Politician, v a ; ; 
SSE celebration ol indus and ‘ sw take j ce t Ni st Cc x ot ed - ~ y } 
> j The erary «¢ rt t of e volume is not of a supe- . ; . ; . 
. : ce the seventh of the ex 1 1 © « ip on will, we } ) < \ } cc 8 
ain Miss Sedgwick furnishes a tale of considerable inte- | ‘ I \ 
ai } , 1. ea©m, O¢ reater than on any evious occasio Am the nove f ik vy Ma ri “ show aa tot 
sais rest, and there is a l article by the of the “* Three ; 
9 f as ties will be a va Vv ot Ww ricultural 7 t s and mac cs ‘ ! ill vith 4 , B \ » the 
n Expe € s ¢ uscences ri cA " 4 
= . —a | ais iV Ol ¢ erik 1SUKR im @ll lormis 1 the cocoon t ©a » “ ‘ 2 ‘ 
‘ Par we have « find much among the poetry ent I My \ Inv 
= : the ft ed faorice—specimens of beet s i V mac erv i » - ‘ ‘ 
rt W calls lor 0 n—although there are several . . , ‘ . In . 
OF Ue the spin rol tax— on castings ind tine spec ens <« { 
0 verv clever pleces Db others irom the pens of Miss ¢ | . Me . . He is . 
! f z mad ; numera branches of m ‘ em the country sons din vad oon hike » Pome oe ta 
n & i, Grenville Mellen, the thor of * Miriam,” James ‘T is, , ; i “ . , 
. % of this s 1 are sO praiseworthy, that we always take i \ 7 ' , j _ . , 
A. Browne, R. ¢ Waterston, Mrs. Sigourney, - . 
5 interest In its success, and 1 “ cation we icarmit s ‘ ‘ o ? re aca ta ‘ - ‘ 
“ ier, and other writers favourably known to the pubiie . ; ; . ' me 
_ com on is flourish rand ifs prospects ‘ ig rhe t ow ' 
——— ~ i = ‘ ” ’ ‘ ‘ 
. Vv fthel and Writ ‘ " ans. ’ P . par raph we extract from the cir ir ol e comm et \ . 
len fe and Writings o s 1 by her hi ; 
delphia: Lea and Blanchare One I each of the eleve prece yf s, the ex s ve , . of 
na “ . + ] r_ } ly ‘ ste 
; In another part of our paper we have to this new memoir fermily, . y ROUT, Deen a caw . | ot the 
t . fy} t for Is ‘ i 
e swectest of mod " vetesses It is a compendious and im- ) /"!] S« Cale = y mil yy! . ‘ \ ‘ as 
: " ‘ ly ' 
teresting ography, and ves 4 most engaging view of the esti- ind beauty dispiayed i the day Lev V e hur y ne ss " 1 ox 
e character of the | ted subject. Mrs. Hemans was a wo- | ters, have always been amo strongest ctions of the ec sion of the different faces ed and 
man of undoubted genius, and to her belongs the credit of striking | rations. They have show ( J ive va s. N ‘ et ‘ ‘ ‘ 
0 ew style or ve of poetry From many interesting pas-| Stitution. It has not been the gay tinsel and the glare of unsul of Bowsy dA is t is it do ' as and 
saves in the work before us, we select the following from the diary ‘“t4nUal show, or unmea na sity ive Mover em l , with a ss bien Not a 
etess ( mto W ilter Seott sa portion ol th a sive riotisin i it ‘ itry . ve eV | \ ’ 1 
t ! } ! 
July, 1829.—I walked with Sir Wal tt through the Rhy ey have ‘~@ d which every rr Am experien tio s\ tt t ‘ 
s Gler He s ‘ the site of a ‘ let. whi from the proud reflection t the splays are the ex ed w w t at the 
deserted on acc of the s sed visits of a spirit iH clusive xluets of t wn native Ame Phe ‘ . pres Wes = to 
. cd tol ™ ex ‘ v cavern scenes he had explored | fully solicited to hono ' well annual! aco , , : — P : ie 
s vO round t norther vasts and isles of Scot d ! 
; . a= Poy > ' —— oF Scovand, men their exh ons, and with their stomed cheer r presence 
t shay son s heard the low, rolling murmur of storms y , | - , ‘ 
\ , me ppre on At the four last fairs, there were warded as / lay ve 
se « y coasts, for hours before the bursting i 
‘4 = } } yt } } } , »>sav W | ca to away the 
s s t fa i of his, aman of by no means ums, one hundre d twenty ge medals ; six hundre sily 
. , t 
ve who ‘ the Wild Huntsman im the au medals; an liftes dred ¢ lomas—solt tt exe ‘ va 
9 ‘\ 
nig t \ ennes. So persuaded was this gentleman that of the Ins 6 The rOrs ¢ t intend to « sht \ . Ir I ws ‘ ‘ 
po Cee WES WSC] : ast n through the streets, that , propriat s for rewarding merit, whilst the libs v of the |] ‘ . . 
t whee ¢ ‘ 
ved as | 0 I " der to make way tor ve ( 
, ‘ : hy . ties . + - ; conters ¢ power to bestow them l ec acterm noit i“ . i 
Not mw ‘ ‘ visible: and he at last became feete T) 
= ' . ’ as ‘ { h ca 
se ~at , . al fea On mentioning the cir ) we Te «4 ve cles ¢ cere’ comp “ es ‘ 
0 nee eee - tent ' tod " ‘ Mr \ ‘ I 
: vhom he lodged, they were muc Ne » compete dis este es 
;y i 
nad ¢ tw fortunate t ' retic } . : ‘ \I h at 
s XK, and lum it was fortuna iat. heretic as he was, he had . , 
' ( — , -strect.—* How ar mu, B What's 1 
sueltered wit the s ww of a catholic chum Sir Walter re “ vi W How are you, B come ‘ Miss S ma\| nd 
— ee ‘ . ) no sto ss 1 to V ‘ o 
with t " of the Spanish ballad ol * Dra new Do you know . = . I y= ~ \ ‘ rW \ ‘ 
—/ ser a ¢ t = that I bo none Have t tive lred rs ‘ \\ " Wire w ; , eee 
Row w, my slaves, quoth Dragut,’ et etme have ext Wednes N vey oN W P 
‘ . . " 
‘He ive t deseription of a scence Ww rvhad been Goesntt Cireat Western come al I< t say I ’ t } 
\ ssed bv a end « sat Ehrenbreistem—the German army der if the Bank of I ind has suspended speci y 
i ca Old D ‘ 
werators « sing 1 kK e after their victories Upon the * Nonsense llow ts cotton Bac Wi ir ed } 
e least ¢ ‘ " 
. cam o ) rive they burst forth mto the song o \m I © & creat mind to G.T.7 my cane | eles r | 
ne am Rh I vy were two days cross wr Ww , ‘ N | ‘ 
I \as By the \ ve vo ae © OM t y io j 
rock i eca tot peal of this il it st ve ( ‘ how Dhese, with 
lor ous In 1 nad ) 5 , ! ) ’ 
leven the Cossacks, as they passed over, caught the natior parade = mm . Will y t: i ‘ ‘ ow ct 
( siasm, and, w t clash, and clang, and the roar of the “With all heart * Meet me at Blancard’s hive ‘ ‘ WV : ef i an 
s “ nusic, swelle out the chorus of *Am Khein, am take a frugal dinner, and go together What do you t . “or " ‘ | ‘ 
ers } nl kk oe i ‘ t, 
. Kean “(Capital actor Crreat many ot hoes « wters I Pe ee . ‘ P 
‘ ‘ ‘ \w ‘ ov i ? ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ' 
, . Sir Giles is mag cent “We Don't forge live ¢ \ } ‘ i 
The Ladies Companion. A nt publication. W. N. Snowden, Ful- : a ; ' Ww c y 
? street, New-York Egad! It ts half-past two, and I have a note to take up before the ; ) y ; 
\ ‘ ‘ " 
, é } ., S Bam : A“ » 
The last number of this widely-ci lated journal contains a hand mank closes I'm off. Remember tive Assuredly Cin « Apoll . ; » of anak 
ste engrav ‘ ed “ The ¥ g Reefer.” The con- Foreign mus lems \ vo r composer, who promises to t i ita ‘ se four | SONS 
8 are Various and sy d. The following, from the pen of Fran-| become a rival of Bellin is excited ¢ derable attention in Mes / I ! M l ! l 
. } 7 } ‘ ‘ \ ‘ rd and 
ces Sa t Osgood, we 1 do no discredit to the pen of Campbel sina His name is Laudano lk s 2 
rE BF wa ~ 600 Broadwu hanes the fr t ements and 
T ’ yw * fltore cramosca, with the mos 
THE TRIUMPH OF SONG . ‘ ve . at hay con m t ‘ ! tot the an 
. s that of true music—gracelui and t 
4n anecdote ha Howard Payne, Esq. " ‘ \ It ws remarkably w ‘ " ed 
upon the purest and most scientific 
ar trom his 4 ) | and, , e 
for ! W; , - : appo ited director of the | vate ly ‘ a 7 The Ns of old Ty © at lest razed to the 
it i west wood, ‘ 
t Seized bv a ‘ ’ iran band post had become vacant by the decea ‘ ’ 1, ane the spot w * thous ‘ ' Py ibled to 
7 Che minstrel rover stood opera is nearly ready.—Donizetti has lately written the music to an ors is now cumbered with the d s of | k and mortar 
} opih 9 tled »« PP . ® rit i } th 
7 opera bv Scribe, entitled Polyeucte Wet ta noble s eture, wo { ’ wrety and of the 
Sad dreams of home were in his mind,— I 
tod 
e* . ynetot roucht . ‘ silc, Ww © ore ot place 
Hark “ _—" » the thought, Grace Dar mg.—The name of this modern herome is familiar to 
“Home ! home sweet home the forest wind 7 : 
“i PO NS, Cie an AI all who take an interest in the passing events of the day. We p Nir's Mat This the title of a new novel by Rufus Dawes, 
t Ns hat burae 
TI } } . } ceive that Ackerman, the great London publisher, 1s about getting in the press It will be published in a week or two From the 
hen flashed the poets lilted eve,— . } thrlline ‘ hich +} “ 
‘A “ . ; "% ™ ip an engraving worthy of the th event of which she was the specimens that have appeared, public expectation has been favour- 
- And proudly ros s tone ; x : . 
] E : moving genit Subscriptions will be received by Colman, Broad ‘ rard t 
Warm glowed his ek,—his heart beat high— a — , an, Broa ably excited in regard to it 
= * That song! it is mv own' way, where an etching trom the plate may be examine l 
vs Boston theat,iwals The ‘Tremont Theatre in Boston, under the 
oT ' = eb _ sh. aamer ts Neasant occupatiwons.—In Paris there is a class of men, who 
Thine !- ‘ ey dash with eager hand Pleasant occupatw | ) i a management of Mr. J. S. Jones, has commenced the season in a 
T etters trom his trame,— ake a vet ov bv ce oe t rl ri . 
lhe f s tro ; make it a business to get run over by carriages for the purpose tre prosperons manner Mr. Jones 1s not only a good actor, but a suc- 
And mutely reverent, round him stan¢ covering damages. Some libeller of the sex adds, that mm this country fal d ties 
In SOTTOW al in shame . , cessiul dramatis . 
— id in sl there is a class of young ladies, who suffer themselves to be engaged - 
And safe and free they bade him part, in order to sue for breaches of promise New-York library.—A correspondent mguires when will the new 
, The bard whose gift it 1s,—— . 
ud e ; , , t y ite the “Etheneum, intended for the Society Library, 
; To trace in every other heart |, The approach of avtumn.—Our forests are fast putting on their building opposite th y Liter 
; be completed’? We are unable to answer. 


The song he sends from his! splendid autumnal hues 
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FIFTH VARIATION TO THE ANDANTE. 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO JOHN CRAMER, BY THE LATE DANIEL SCHLESINGER,. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tux following was never more appropriate than at the present time 


A SONG OF THE SEASON 
* Out of my way, sir! or I will knock you into the middle of next week.” 
‘* My dear sir, you couldn't possibly do me a greater favour, for how in 
the devil lam to take up my notes, and get safely over Saturday, is more 
than I can tell.”"—Colloguy in Wall-street 
The last day of 
The first one of winter a harder day yet ; 
But another there 1s to which these shall appear 


Like the sunmiest noons in the spring of the year 


suminer is one of regret, 


On this day we number, with sorrow, the hours, 
Which, however they hasten, dance not upon flowers 
“One fatal remembrance” the minutes embrace, 
That this day of dismay, is the last one of grace 


“A note signed by you for four hundred to-day 
Becomes due, and the same you're requested to pay.” 
— The sugar plum lines on my card-rack appear, 


Signed by one who writes better, i. e. the cashier 


Oh 


To an idler, his time is a bore and disaster ; 

I can tell him a secret will make it move faster 
Let him sign a few notes—the agreeabl 
His wits will have work, and his time will 


things 
have wings 

ANEcDoTE oF wastincron.—When the American troops were 
quartered at Newbury, at the close of the revolutionary war. and 
the soldiers were stirred up to rebellion against che government by 
the famous anonymous letters, which, it has since been ascertained, 
were written by General Armstrong, then a major m the 
General Washington convened the officers for the purpose of ad 


aruiy 


dressing them on this subject, and calming the tumult which was 


beginning to rage in ther bosoms He he ld i pap rin his nh ind on 


which the remarks he intended to make were written—and then it 
was, that finding himself unable to read without assistance—as he 


was drawing his spectacles from his pocket that unpremeditated 
expression broke from him—one of the most pathetic that ever fell 
from human lips—* Fellow-citizens,”’ said he, 
not only grown gray—but blind in your service.” 'T} 
remark was electrical. No bosom 

Backwoops moratiry.—In Illinois, recently, an elderly man 
discovered several of his own horses, which had been stole n, tred 
to a tree in the woods. Determined on punishing the thief, he 
in ambush, with his rifle, to shoot whoever might come to feed the 
horses The 
thief proved to be his own son, who confessed the crime, and gave 
to his father about three thousand dollars, which he said he had ac- 
quired by horse-stealing. He gave information of fourteen confe- 
derates in the vicinity, twelve of whom have since been taken into 
custody and sixty stolen horses recovered. 


* vou perceive | har 
e effect of this 


ho eye Was prool agatnst it 


lad 


At length a person approached, and was shot down 


First-ratk pnusiness.—A doctor in Vermont had a son who 
studied his father’s profession, removed to a distant state, married, 
and went into practice. After a lapse of about three years, the 
father visited his son, and during his visit he requested the latter to 
take him around his “ride,” that the extent of 
During the excursion the old gentleman remarked 
which the 


he might see his 
son's practice 
two new meeting-houses with grave-yards attached, 
younger informed him had both been erected since his residence 
there. He also told his father that he had very frequent calls to a 
distance from his regular cirenit. Upon the old gentleman's return 
wife asked him “how Fred “Well— 


he re plic d; “he has already tilled one grave- 


home, his “ was doing.” 
very well—tfirst-rate,” 
yard full, another nearly so, and is doing a pretty fair chance busi- 
ness all about in other parts of the country.” 

number of 


A puzz_er—Among a amusing interrogatories, put 


by the Philadelphia Gazette, to an enthusiastic astronomer and 
mathe maticlan, some time since, was the following —_** If the apple 


which William Tell shot from the head of his son gave liberty to 


Switzerland, how many bushels of the same size would it have 
taken to make a barre! of cider, from the same orchard ’” 
Dear Jon: The secret of Dante’s struggle through life was in 


the reckless sarcasm of lus answer to the prince of Verona, who 
asked him how he could account for the fact, that in the household 
of princes, the court fool was in greater favour than the philoso- 
pher *Sumilaritv of minds,” said the tierce genus, * 1s over all 
the world a test of friends 1 

Soiireps Solitude, it has been well said, makes its votaries 
particularly fond of their dinner. Thev have no other event where- 


with to mark therr day 


idea with their imagination ; if they do look forward 


they think over it, they anticrpate it, they 


nourish its soft 











to anything else more than dinner, it is—supper ! 

PaInrers anp scunprors.—Aristotle savs of painters and seulp 
tors, that they teach and recommend virtue in a more efficacious 
and =pewerful manner t | hers by dr ecepts 1 are 
more capable of amending the vicious than the best moral lessons 
without such aid 

A TEMPERATE DIVINE A certain reverend, who is not a mem- 
ber of the temperance society, bei lately asked by a dealer to 
purchase some tine old Jama answered lo tell vou the 
truth, Mr. ——, I canna say fond o’ rum; for, if T take 
mair than six tumblers, it's very apt to g a headache 

A HINT The evidence of a good tavern,” a contemporary re 
marks, ** ts in be ng wells wphied with ne Wspapers and petiodicals 


Let that fact be remembered. Observation will contirm the as- 


sertion 
Hocarrn’'s OPINION oF GENIUS. —“ I know of no such thing as 
genius,” said Hogarth to Mr. Gilbert Cooper ; 





* gen 
but labour and diligence.” 

Boox-keerinc.—** You're a good book-keeper,” 
said to the man who wouldn't return a hired book 


Baron de Rothschild le 
hundred and fifty the 


Baron | 


A WEALTHY convert.—The late 
daughters. Each have a fortune of one 
pounds, dependent on the consent of their brother, 


de Rothschild, to their marriage 


ft two 


One of them, T believe, is mar 


ried to Monttiore, late sheriff of London, a Hebrew gentlemar 
great wealth and respectalnlitv. The Rothschilds move in the ver 
first circles in London, and thus Miss Rothschild became acquainted 


formerly in the army 


Austrian nobleman, 


Fitzroy He 
father was alive, a young 


made 


with young 


Was 


Whe 
p ivate secret 


Prince Esterhazy, proposals of marriage to her 


father declared she should marrv none but one of the Jewish f 

















When Miss Rothschild determmed to marry Mr. Fitzroy, she 
went to see the archimshop of Canterbury, and told him that s 
wished to become a Christian His grace inquired into parti 
and then very properly told her that he did not consider a love 
sufficient reason for her abandoning her religion. She ts sa 
have assured him that it had long been her mtention to bees 
christian, and that her family were well aware of tt On this 
archinshop saul that, f it appeared her smecere desire to be 
Christian, from conviction, he had no alternative but to 
baptize her. He commumeated with her family, and | 
she had informed them of he inte o The m id 
vate, and unattended by any of er family Her brother s 
power of wit ding the fortune le ver by her tat 
ex ‘ ! the w ‘ more i ive t so settled 0 s 
and her « are is to prevent © ot he sband s 
mn t It is expected, also, that farm will s V 
r Ss uld she be t 4 B = eTress s it is 
cours if tine, she Ww ¢ the first Jowes ‘ ’ sev a 
like situa 
Mirriv ala t | fo ‘ s sente é i 
\ am | s ke vally ’ crs 
. g +N 1a 
A souND s —* Do you snore your s ’ 
“ Not as I Ws Do vou ‘Well, I | er 
s aw long en to find o 
A wint \ I | editor e New-Orleans P 
‘ s « ‘ Vv wo s ot wes « 
P y P ig out the sor ‘ tion to the « \ ’ 
yi it, = t t cones stress 
Wet l reserva tv re res ete vr 
7 P s said w » he was ' ‘ r 
Any to pleas e child,” as the nurse said v sie 
the 4 wlo i wt l-storv w \ 
Puslished every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the cornet? 
Broadway. Ter cases a 


ns, FIVE POLLARS per annum, payable, in a 


vance. Allletters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 


as the librarian | 


GC. P. Scott . Printer. corner of John and Gold-streets 
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